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THE  SONG  OF  THE  FOOL. 


Terillio  the  Fool  loved  to  sing; — 
everybody  knew  that,  Terillio  himself 
smilingly  admitted  it;  His  Royal  High- 
ness Duke  Carlo  of  Pontezzani,  his 
master,  often  remarked  upon  it.  The 
children  in  the  street  always  looked  for 
Terillio’s  small  form,  encased  in  a 
tight-fitting  suit  of  red  and  yellow,  and 
waited  to  hear  the  faint  tinkling  of  the 
bells  on  his  cap, — for  what  reason? 
In  order  that  they  might  ask  him  for  a 
song, — a request  they  knew  was  sure 
to  be  granted. 

As  much  as  Terillio  the  Fool  sang, 
however,  there  was  one  song  that  he 
was  sure  to  sing  at  least  three  times  a 
day,  whether  upon  invitation  or  not. 
He  sang  it  whimsically,  with  a faint 


trace  of  humorous  sadness  upon  his 
young-old  Lice,  and  when  he  sang  it, 
his  hearers  always  applauded.  The 
refrain  that  kept  running  through  the 
song  was  this: 

“ The  fool  he  has  no  feelings, — 

Ti-hi,  tee-hee,  to-ho, 

— He  dar’st  not  weep,  he  dar'st  not 
mourn, 

Se-lee,  se-li,  se  lo. 

“ E'en  tear  his  heart  from  out  his 
breast, — 

O may,  O my,  O me, 

—It  will  not  hurt,  it  dare  not  hurt! 

Fi-lay,  fi-lack,  ji-lee. 

“ And  no  one  cares  for  him  alive, 
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Ro-led,  ro-leed,  ro-lad, 

Nor  will  one  care  when  he  is  dead; 

A-bode,  a-bared,  a-bad." 

He  always  sang  it  with  a faint  touch 
of  sadness  in  his  voice,  as  if  he  took  the 
words  of  the  quaint  little  song  as  gospel 
truth,  and  really  believing  that  a noble- 
man’s fool  “had  no  feelings,”  was 
silently  mourning  over  that  lamentable 
fact. 

It  was  when  he  was  singing  it  one  day 
as  he  sat  in  the  golden  glory  of  the 
warm  Italian  sun,  at  the  feet  of  his 
master,  the  Duke  of  Pontezzani,  that 
the  Duke,  looking  down  upon  him  fond- 
ly, stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  his 
song. 

“Thou  singest  that  piece  of  nonsense 
finely,  Terillio,”  said  the  Duke.  “But 
why  dost  thou  put  so  much  of  sadness 
into  it?  ’Tis  a comedy  song,  Terillio, 
not  one  of  sorrow.” 

“Nay,”  said  Terillio,  wagging  his 
head  solemnly,  “ ’tis  a tragedy  song, 
my  lord.  ’Tis  true,  is  the  song.  The 
fool  has  no  feelings.  He  must  sacrifice 
all  for  someone  else.” 

The  Duke  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  heartily. 

“In  truth,  Terillio,”  he  said,  “thou 
art  quaint  in  thy  mannerisms.  Well, 
to  take  thee  at  thy  face  value, — who  is 
this  someone  else  for  whom  thou  wouldst 
sacrifice  all?” 

“Thou,  my  lord,  art  one  of  these 
someone  elses.  Yet  thou  art  but  second 
in  my  love.  First  are  my  tw'O  brothers, 
Garaband  and  Florentio.” 

The  Duke  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
surprise. 

“Thou  hast  brothers,  Terillio?”  he 
asked. 


“Yes,  my  lord,”  answered  the  fool 
proudly.  “And  with  two  such  brothers 
is  no  other  in  this  wide  world  blessed. 
Wilt  thou  hear  of  the  two,  my  lord? 

The  Duke  nodded  smilingly  in  assent. 

“Both  Garaband  and  Florentio,”  be- 
gan Terillio,  “are  younger  than  I. 
Garaband,  the  elder  of  the  two,  is  a 
physician’s  helper  here  in  Pontezzio. 
The  physician,  his  employer,  tells.  . 
Garaband  he  will  some  day  be  a marvel 
in  his  profession.  Ah,  Garaband  was 
always  a brilliant  scholar,  my  lord, — so 
much  unlike  poor  witless  me.” 

Terillio  the  Fool  sighed  heavily,  and 
paused  for  a moment.  Then,  however, 
the  same  look  of  pride  returned,  and  he 
continued : 

“Florentio  is  a student  of  art,  my 
lord.  He  has  copied  the  great  madonnas 
wonderfully,  and  his  teacher,  the  great 
Alartio,  says  that  he,  too,  will  some  day 
be  a great  master  of  his  art.  Are  not 
these  two  fine  brothers  to  have,  my 
lord?” 

The  Duke  nodded  kindly,  and  Terillio 
continued  in  his  whole-hearted  eulogy 
of  his  brothers. 

“The  two  are  so  beautiful,  my  lord, — 
so  beautiful  in  intellect  and  in  body. 
Garaband  is  dark,  and  handsome, — 
stol  idly  handsome,  like  thy  Roman 
ancestors,  my  lord.  Florentio  is  fair, 
and  beautiful  as  the  butterfly  is  beauti- 
ful, as  the  many-colored  little  birds  are 
beautiful.  Ah,  poor  Terillio!  Thou, 
devoid  of  brains,  ugly  to  a superlative 
degree,  art  not  worthy  of  such  brothers! 
Dost  thou  wonder,  my  lord  that  I 
should  be  willing  to  give  up  my  life  for 
Garaband  and  Florentio?” 

The  Duke  smiled  kindly  once  more, 
and  patted  Terillio’s  shoulder  sympa- 
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thetically. 

“Thou  art  not  so  devoid  of  brains 
nor  so  ugly  as  thou  thinkest,  my  good 
Terillio.  Thou  will  forever  satisfy  thy 
master,  be  thou  only  as  thou  art  now.” 

Terillio  raised  himself  to  kiss  the 
Duke’s  hand. 

“For  thee,  too,  my  lord,”  he  said, 
“would  I gladly  give  up  my  life!” 

There  was  silence  between  the  two 
for  a long  time.  At  last  Terillio,  who 
had  remained  silently  thoughtful  for  a 
space,  spoke. 

“Tell  me,  my  Lord,”  he  asked,  “why 
thou  art  so  pensive  at  times  lately, — 
why  thou  startest  at  the  smallest  noises 
all  during  the  day?  Such,  surely,  is 
not  thy  wont.” 

A shadow  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
Duke,  and  he  paused  before  replying. 
At  last  he  began  to  speak  soberly. 

“It  is  this,  Terillio.  I have  been 
warned  that  my  life  is  in  grave  danger, — 
that  some  restless  souls  are  chafing  under 
my  rule  of  Pontezzani,  and  would  murder 
me  that  another  many  take  my  place. 
The  rumors  worry  me,  Terillio.” 

Terillio  the  Fool  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed. 

“They  worry  thee,  my  lord?”  he 
ejaculated.  “For  shame,  my  lord,  to 
distrust  thy  subjects  so!  Who  is  there 
of  thy  subjects  whom  thou  hast  treated 
so  shamefully  that  he  would  kill  thee? 
For  shame,  I say,  my  lord!  Forget 
these  idle  rumors  this  moment!” 

With  that  Terillio  jumped  up,  and, 
after  saluting  his  master,  skipped  down 
the  corridor,  strumming  the  guitar  that 
hung  around  his  neck.  As  he  tripped 
lightly  away,  he  was  singing  a song, 
and  the  words  of  the  song  floated 
lightly  upon  the  Italian  breeze  back  to 
the  Duke  of  Pontezzani.  The  first 
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words  the  Duke  heard  were  these: 

“ The  fool  he  has  no  feelings , — 

Ti-hi,  tee-hee,  lo-ho;” 

And  the  last  words  were  these: 

“Nor  will  one  care  when  he  is  dead; 

Abode , abard,  abad.” 

*****  * 

Terillio  the  Fool  seldom  went  to  bed 
later  than  eleven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
He  prided  himself  upon  this  fact,  and 
often  boasted  that,  while  he  was  a 
fool,  he  was  not  witless  enough  to  be- 
come a drunkard  and  a carouser.  It 
was  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  be 
coming  home  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  had  gone  to  visit  his 
brothers,  Garaband  and  Florentio,  but 
had  found  that  neither  was  at  home. 
Then  a fellow  jester  had  hailed  him, 
and  had  kept  Terillio  at  his  house  until 
the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

Terillio  was  reproaching  himself  bit- 
terly for  his  conduct  in  staying  out  so 
late,  and  was  hurrying  along  the  dark 
street  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke.  He 
was  within  twenty  paces  of  its  outer 
gate,  however,  when  he  stopped  short 
suddenly,  and  a startled  look  of  anxiety 
came  over  his  face  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  a certain  spot  in  the  wall  surround- 
ing the  palace  grounds.  At  this  spot 
he  had  just  seen  two  tall,  cloak-enveloped 
figures  leap  over  the  wall  after  having 
glanced  around  to  see,  apparently, 
whether  anyone  was  watching. 

This  in  itself  warranted  investigation; 
but  the  thing  what  engaged  most  of 
Terillio’s  attention  was  the  fact  that, 
from  the  belt  of  each  of  these  black- 
cloaked  figures  hung  a long  shining, 
wicked-looking  poniard. 

Terillio  the  Fool  was  no  imbecile;  he 
could  put  two  and  two  together.  There 
flashed  mto  his  mind  immediately  the 
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words  of  the  Duke,  of  that  afternoon: 
“I  have  been  warned  that  my  life  is  in 
grave  danger."  Thes^  men  were  com- 
ing to  assassinate  his  master,  the  Duke! 

Terillio  remembered,  also,  his  own 
words.  “For  thee,  my  lord,  would  I 
gladly  give  up  my  life.”  The  thought 
spurred  him  on  like  a goad,  and, 
nimbly  clambering  over  the  wall,  he 
darted  after  the  dark-cloaked  invaders. 

Quietly  he  pursued  them,  and  he 
did  not  desist  from  the  chase  until  the 
two  entered  a long  corridor  which  led 
to  the  Duke’s  bed-chamber.  With  a 
thrill  of  excitement  Terillio  knew  that 
the  supreme  moment  had  come,  and, 
raising  his  hands  to  his  month,  he  shout- 
ed at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"Help!  Help  for  His  Royal  High- 
ness! They  are  killing  the  Duke! 
Bring  men  around  to  the  long  corridor 
and  guard  the  door!  Help!  For  the 
Duke!” 

Then  he  seized  a torch  that  was 
burning  in  a specially-made  receptacle 
at  his  side,  and  dashed  into  the  long 
corridor  which  contained  the  two  dark- 
cloaked  men.  He  saw  them  immediate- 
ly, as  they  stood  thunderstruck,  with 
mouths  agaze,  holding  in  their  hands 
their  shining  poniards,  and  as  he  per- 
ceived them,  a shout  of  triumph  escaped 
his  lips. 

"Terillio!” 

At  the  sound  of  the  two  voices  that 
called  his  name,  however,  the  shout  of 
triumph  was  transformed  into  a half- 
shriek of  terror,  and  his  face  went 
ghastly  pale. 

“Garaband ! Florentio! 

His  two  younger  brothers  regarded 
him  in  sad  silence.  Terillio  the  Fool 
ran  forward,  and,  sobbing,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  asked  in  a quavering  voice: 

"Great  God,  Garaband!  What  were 


you  two  about  to  do?” 

The  answer  from  dark-haired,  hand- 
some Garaband,  the  physician’s  helper, 
was  terse  and  direct. 

"We  came  to  kill  Duke  Carlo,  the 
tyrant, — your  master,  Terillio.” 

To  kill  the  Duke?  Why  Florentio 
why?” 

Florentio, — handsome,  light-haired — 
Florentio, — answered  as  directly  as  had 
his  brother. 

"Because  Garaband ’s  master,  the 
physician,  and  my  master,  the  great 
painter  Alatio,  urged  us  to  do  it.  They 
have  told  us  what  a tyrant  is  this 
Duke  Carlo,  and  we  have  decided  to 
murder  him.  That  is  all.” 

Terillio,  trembling  with  fear  and 
anxiety,  pale  and  quivering,  could  hard- 
ly trust  himself  to  speak. 

"Ye  are  wrong,  Garaband  and 
Florentio!  Ye  are  wrong,  I say!  My 
master  is  no  tyrant!  He  is — Oh,  God!” 

The  last  exclamation  brust  from  his 
lips  as  he  heard  a great  stamping  and 
clamor  outside  the  door  of  the  long 
corridor.  It  was  the  men  whom  his 
shout  had  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the 
Duke. 

Terillio  realized  that  there  was  no 
escape  for  the  two  men  before  him. 
Swiftly  a plan, — a bold,  desperate  plan, 
— formed  in  his  mind.  He  turned 
swiftly  to  his  brothers,  who  stood 
calmly  awaiting  their  fate. 

"Do  as  I tell  ye,  my  brothers,  and 
all  will  be  well.  No  matter  what  I do 
or  say,  ye  must  corroborate  my  testi- 
mony. First,  grasp  me  about  the  collar 
as  if  you  had  just  seized  me.” 

Wonderingly,  mechanically,  the  two 
obeyed.  Just  then,  with  a crash,  the 
door  to  the  corridor  gave  way,  and  a 
mob  of  servants,  armed  with  knives 
and  clubs,  poured  into  the  room.  At 
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the  same  moment  the  Duke,  sword  in 
hand,  entered  from  his  chamber.  Upon 
sight  of  Terillio  in  the  grasp  of  the  two 
dark-clad  men,  he  addressed  his  jester 
sharply. 

“What  does  this  mean,  Terillio?” 

Terillio,  calm  and  collected  now, 
raised  his  head  proudly  and  answered  his 
master. 

“It  means,  tyrant,  that,  thanks  to  the 
two  men  whom  thou  seest  here,  I have 
just  missed  killing  thee  as  thou  wert 
lying  on  thy  bed!” 

The  Duke  and  all  the  servants  were 
for  the  moment  stupified.  Then  the 
Duke,  brushing  a hand  across  his  brow, 
began  to  ply  his  jester  with  questions. 
He  could  not  shake  the  fool’s  story 
that  he  had  come  to  kill  his  master  and 
had  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  two  dark-clad  men. 

Then  the  storm  broke.  The  Duke, 
his  face  mottled  and  working  with  pas- 
sion, denounced  Terillio,  cursed  him, 
threatened  him,  all  but  struck  him. 

“Thou — thou  dog!  Thou  earnest  into 
my  house,  and  I received  thee!  I 
treated  thee  better  than  a son!  And 
this  is  my  return,  thou — thou  viper! 
Ho,  slaves!  Put  him  in  the  castle 
dungeon ! He  shall  be  executed  to- 
morrow !” 

The  crowd  of  servants  dashed  upon 
Terillio  with  shouts  and  imprecations. 
Before  they  could  lay  hands  upon  him, 
however,  Garaband  leaned  forward  and 
anxiously  whispered  in  Terillio’s  ear: 

“Art  thou  sure  thou  wilt  get  out  of 
this  well,  dear  Terillio?  I fear  for  you; 
let  Florentio  and  me  give  ourselves  up!” 

“For  the  love  of  God,  no,  Garaband! 
It  will  all  come  out  well,  never  fear!” 

Before  he  could  utter  another  word, 
the  servants  were  upon  them,  and, 
seizing  Terillio  roughly,  they  bore  him 


away  with  shouts  and  cries  and  blows 
and  curses  to  the  dungeon  of  the  castle. 

A moment  later  the  Duke  came  over 
to  the  two  dark-clad  figures  and  spoke 
to  them  graciously,  thanking  them  in 
most  grateful  terms,  and  inviting  them 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  ducal  palace. 
They  could  only  nervously  decline,  how- 
ever, for  their  thoughts  were  all  of 
Terillio.  They  were  escorted  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace  grounds  by  a 
troupe  of  boisterous  servants,  and  im- 
mediately left  for  their  homes.  They 

were  free;  Terillio  was  not. 

****** 

The  servants  on  guard  above  the 
dungeon  in  the  castle  that  night,  shud- 
dered very  often  and  drew  as  far  as  he 
could  into  the  light  of  the  single  burn- 
ing torch.  It  was  a terrible  business 
to  be  on  guard  over  a madman ! Terillio, 
of  course,  was  surely  mad,  for  who  but  a 
madman  would  be  singing  a song  at  a 
time  when  he  should  be  thinking  of  the 
death  awaiting  him  in  the  morn?  The 
watchman  could  even  hear  the  mourn- 
ful words  of  the  song  as  they  came  up 
to  him  from  the  depths  of  Terillio’s 
prison. 

“ 'Tis  a comedy  song,”  commented  the 
watchman.  “He  surely  is  mad  to  be 
singing  a comedy  song  at  this  time.  I 
know  'tis  a comedy  song,  for  no  tragedy 
song  has  a ‘ti-hi,  tee-hee,  to-ho’  in  it. 
Though,  faith,  he  sings  that  part  as 
sad  as  you  please!” 

In  truth,  this  was  the  song  the  guard 
heard : 

“ The  Jool  he  has  no  jeeling, — • 

Ti-hi,  tee-hee,  to-ho; 

He  dar’st  not  weep,  he  dar'st  not  mourn; 

S e-lee,  se-li,  se-lo ?” 

****** 

Early  the  next  morning  a crowd  of 
inquisitive  servants  was  gathered  a- 
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round  the  watchman  of  the  night  be- 
fore, who,  filled  with  the  importance  of 
the  information  he  had  to  impart,  was 
pompously  narrating,  with  much  de- 
tail, an  incident  which  evidently  in- 
terested his  listeners  very  much.  The 
conversation  was  cut  short  by  the  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene  of  two  hand- 
some young  men,  one  dark-complex- 
ioned, the  other  light  complexioned. 
The  servants  respectfully  made  way  for 
the  new-comers,  for  they  recognized  in 
them  the  one  who  had  been  represented 
to  them  on  the  night  before  as  the  savers 
of  the  life  of  the  Duke. 

The  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen,  in 
whom  we  at  once  recognize  Garaband, 
addressed  the  watchman. 

“Where  is  Terillio  the  Fool  now?” 

The  watchman,  with  a wise  wag  of 
his  head,  crossed  himself,  and  pointed 
to  the  ground,  as  if  to  say,  “There  he  is.” 

“Still  down  in  the  dungeon?”  asked 
Garaband  anxiously. 

The  watchman  let  out  a rancous 
laugh. 

“Do  they  have  dungeons  in  that  place, 
too?”  he  asked  jocosely. 

A strange  pallor  spread  over  the 
countenances  of  the  two  young  men, 
and,  with  sorrow-stricken  faces,  they 
once  more  addressed  the  guard. 

“Thou  dost  not  say  that  he  has  been 
executed?” 

The  watchman  nodded. 

“By  the  hand  of  God,”  he  said 
solemnly.  “He  killed  himself  in  the 
dungeon  last  night  with  a poniard  which 
he  had  hidden  upon  his  person.  And, 
by  the  way,  he  left  a paper  to  be  given 
to  you.  The  man  was  mad,  no  doubt, 
for  there’s  not  a jot  of  sense  to  this 
missive.” 

He  handed  to  Garaband  a folded  scrap 
of  torn,  dirty  writing-paper.  On  the 
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outside  was  written  in  large  characters: 

“To  the  gentlemen  who  prevented 
me  from  killing  the  Duke  last  night, — 
from  Terillio  the  Fool.” 

As  the  two  pale,  sorrow-stricken 
brothers  walked  away  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  cheeks,  Garaband  sor- 
rowfully opened  the  missive.  It  read 
as  follows: 

“Gentlemen:  ye  have  doubtless  often 
heard  the  song  of  Terillio  the  Fool,  for 
nearly  everyone  in  Pontezzio  has  heard 
it.  ’Tis  true,  is  the  song.  A fool 
must  sacrifice  himself  for  ones  whom 
he  loves,  gentlemen.  For 

“A  fool  he  has  no  feelings,”— 
and  then  followed  the  words  of  the 
song. 

Garaband  bowed  his  head  in  sorrow, 
and  leaning  upon  his  younger  and 
fairer  brother,  he  gave  vent  to  his 
grief  in  great  heart-racking  sobs. 

:f: 

If,  in  the  year  1420,  a visitor  had 
directed  his  steps  to  the  cemetery  of 
Pontezzio,  and  had  wondered  at  ran- 
dom among  the  grave-stones,  he  would 
have  come  upon  a queer  little  tombstone 
that  stood  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
graveyard.  Surmounting  it  was  a stone 
reproduction  of  a fool’s  cap.  The 
visitor’s  attention  thus  having  been 
attracted,  he  would,  most  likely,  have 
leaned  forward  and  have  scrutinized 
closely  the  inscription  on  the  stone. 
It  was  as  follows: 

To  the  grateful  memory  of  Terillio 
the  Fool,  the  noblest  brother  who  ever 
lived  upon  this  earth,  his  brothers, 
Garaband  and  Florentio,  erect  this 
stone.  Terillio’s  greatest  deed  in  life 
was  done  in  behalf  of  these  two  brothers, 
and  may  be  commemorated  here  by  the 
words  of  Terillio’s  own  song: 

“ The  fool  he  has  no  feelings, — 
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Ti-hi,  tee-hee,  to-ho, 

He  dar'st  not  weep , he  dar'si  not  mourn , 
Se-Iee,  se-li,  se-lo. 

“ E'en  tear  his  heart  from  out  his  breast, 
0 may,  O my,  0 me, 

— - It  will  not  hurt,  it  dare  not  hurt! 
Fi-lay,  fi-lack,  fi-lee. 

“And  no  one  cares  for  him  alive, — 
Ro-led,  ro-leed,  ro-lad, 

Nor  will  one  care  when  he  is  dead; 

A -bode,  a bard,  a-bad?“ 

If  the  visitor  happened  to  be  visiting 
the  graveyard  in  the  morning,  however, 


he  would  at  once  notice  a discrepancy 
in  the  words  of  the  song  and  the 
actual  facts.  For  the  song  of  the  fool 
said : 

“Nor  will  one  care  when  I am  dead," — 

whereas  it  was  very  apparent  that  some- 
one did  care;  for  every  morning  the 
rising  Italian  sun  shone  upon  two  forms 
kneeling  by  the  grave  of  Terillio  the 
Fool  and  praying. 

The  name  of  the  elder  of  the  two  was 
Garaband,  and  he  was  a physician’s 
helper.  The  name  of  the  other  was 
Florentio,  and  he  was  a student  of  art. 

A.  W.  M.  T6. 


VENIT,  VIDIT,  VICIT. 

(A  POLITICAL  TALE.) 


I. 

VENIT. 

Gratis  anhelans,  multa  agendo 

NlHiL  AGENS. 

— PlIAEDRUS. 

Had  Alton  Baker  not  evinced  his 
oratorical  proclivities  by  most  lusty 
shouts  on  the  day  of  his  nativity,  ’tis 
certain  this  tale  would  never  have  been 
attempted  and  ’tis  likewise  certain 
that,  if  the  same  youth  had  not  exhibited 
a remarkable  aptitude  for  editorial 
writing  while  on  the  staff  of  the  Latin 
School  “Register,”  this  same  tale  would 
never  have  been  thrust  before  the  woe- 
begone countenances  of  our  illustrious 
editors  of  this  same  journal.  Thus 
it  was  then  that,  ex  Jatis  Sybillinis, 
there  was  ordained  for  our  hero  a career 
of  oratory  and  editorship  which  was  to 
bring  him  a mountain  of  woe  with  but  a 

mole  of  ultimate  crowning  success. 
****** 

Alton  Baker  was  of  rather  poor,  but 


reliable,  old  Puritanical  stock.  As 
most  boys,  Alton  had  in  the  due  course 
of  time,  passed  through  the  elementary 
grades,  and  had  likewise  gone  through 
the  Boston  Latin  School  not  far  from 
his  home  town  of  St.  Botolph.  Both 
here  and  in  Harvard  College  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  fields  of 
earnest  study,  literary  activity,  debat- 
ing, and  declaiming. 

Again,  like  many  of  the  boys  who  go 
to  college  for  the  sake  of  a mere  educa- 
tion and  with  no  intention  for  further 
professional  study,  Alton  had  re- 
ceived his  “sheepskin,”  and  had  entered 
the  world  profession — less  and  thinking 
that  the  world  would  eat  out  of  his  hand. 
In  this  he,  like  the  others,  was  sorely 
mistaken.  As  a result,  much  to  his 
and  his  parents’  discomfort  and  sorrow, 
he  spent  the  next  ten  years,  like  Gold- 
smith, as  a jack-of-all-trades  and  ne’er 
do-well, — as  lawyer’s  apprentice,  doc- 
tor’s office-boy,  cub-reporter,  boot-black 
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stand  manager,  etc,  etc,  ad  infinitum. 
Thus  at  the  manly  age  of  thirty-one,  our 
hero  found  himself  parentless — his  par- 
ents having  died  in  penury  and  sorrow — 

,a  social  outcast,  without  any  money  or 
definite  position,  and  without  any 
prospects  of  finding  one.  Truly  “Gratis 
anhelans,  multa  agendo  nihil  agens!” 

:je  + sfc  + sf: 

Alton  Baker  was  sitting  on  a bench  in 
the  Commons,  dozing  from  the  effects  of 
continuously  tramping  the  streets  and 
from  keeping  a sleepless  vigil  in  search 
of  work.  The  air  was  reverberating 
with  the  lusty  shouts  of  the  youngsters 
who  were  playing  beneath  the  warm  sun 
of  a late  May  afternoon.  Memories  of 
his  own  lusty  shouting  and  playfulmess 
came  back  to  him  as  he  sat  thus  rumin- 
ating over  his  lot.  Gradually  a little 
breeze  arose  and  wafted  to  him  countless 
little  pieces  of  newspaper,  and  even  one 
whole  sheet  from  one  of  the  dailies. 
His  droping  eyes  lazily  scanned  the 
sheet,  and  he  saw  that  was  the  advertise- 
ment page  of  the  daily.  Curiosity,  or 
perhaps  even  the  God  of  Chance, 
directed  his  gaze  to  the  “Male  Wanted” 
column.  A second  or  two  passed  quietly 
along  to  infinity,  and  then — then,  Alton 
suddenly  gasped,  his  pale  cheeks  grew 
slightly  red,  his  eyes  began  to  shine,  and 
he  arose  quickly  and  with  a radiant 
countenance  and  a joyful,  springy  gait 
walked  to  the  nearest  postal  station. 
People,  amazed,  gazed  after  him,  tapped 
heads  and  emitted  a smiled,  as  much 
as  to  say  the  Roman"  captus  mente." 
He  however  was  not  seized  in 
the  head” — Oh,  no!  far  from  it!  To 
hold  you,  dear  reader,  in  longer  sus- 
pence  is  not  my  policy;  so  let  us  glance 
at  the  advertisement  which  brought 
our  “dead”  hero  to  life  and  courage. 
It  read: 


Wanted — A live,  young  man  to 
take  charge  of  and  rejuvenate  the  An- 
sonia  “Sentinel,”  the  oldest  paper  in 
the  city.  State  references  and  cap- 
ability to  undertake  task  alone.  Write 
Box  301,  Ansonia,  Iowa.” 

It  is  needless  to  mention  that  our 
hero,  after  stating  diplomatically  with 
references  that  “he  had  acted  as  a 
reporter  on  one  of  the  large  dailies, 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  business, 
had  been  editor  of  the  Harvard  Crimson 
and  Advocate,"  and  wisely  leading  out 
the  facts  of  his  later  existence,  was  as- 
cepted.  Then,  divesting  himself  of  his 
tattered  vestments  and  procuring  a 
presentable  suit  of  clothes  and  some 
ready  money  from  a loan  agency,  Alton 
Baker  set  out  for  his  destination. 

II. 

VIDIT. 

Patere  honoris  cuncti  viam. 

— Phaedrus. 

Thus  as  a novus  homo,  Alton  Baker 
stepped  off  the  train  at  Ansonia  on  a 
hot  June  day,  after  a most  pleasant 
journey  over  the  prairies.  Two  or 
three  pompously  accoutered  hack- 
drivers  clamored  for  his  patronage. 
Choosing  one,  he  was  driven  to  the 
palatial  residence  of  Mr.  Franklin 
Charters,  the  “boss”  of  the  city,  the 
man  who  had  advertised  for  an  editor. 
Alton  was  duly  greeted  and  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  pompous  gentleman, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  ex-Lieutenant 
Governor.  What  he  learned  from  the 
politician  was  substantially  this:  An- 
sonia was  one  of  those  small  cities  that 
had  stagnated  for  thirty  years  after  the 
Civil  War  and  had  but  just  taken  a new 
lease  of  life  in  the  late  ’90’s  Somebody 
build  a mill  and  then  somebody  else 
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followed  suit.  The  people  suddenly 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  millions  of 
dollars  of  water  were  going  to  waste  in 
the  Xaugatuck  River,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  city  was  built.  They  imme- 
diately set  to  work,  harnassed  the  river 
to  do  Man’s  bidding,  and  this  city  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  American  Copper 
Trust. 

The  people  then  built  street-car  lines, 
along  which  they  grew  larger  elms. 
Sad  to  say,  however  the  only  things  that 
had  not  awoke  from  the  thirty  year's 
lethargy  was  the  City  Hall,  the  Court 
House,  and  the  “Sentinel,”  one  of 
the  old  dailies  of  the  sixty-thousand 
population  that  made  up  the  city.  All 
three  were  decrepit,  time-worn,  perman- 
ent fixtures  which  the  citv-folk  patron- 
ised merely  because  they  seemed  to 
think  that  permanent  fixtures  like  the 
river  and  this  City  Hall  should  be  pat- 
ronized,— only  a harmless  idiosyncrasy 
of  human  nature! 

There  upon,  since  two  heads  are  bet- 
ter than  one,  the  new  editor  and  the 
“boss,”  who  was  the  only  shareholder 
in  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company, 
effected  a plan,  by  which  the  paper  was 
to  be  rejuvenated  and  the  entire  stock 
belong  to  the  new  editor,  on  the  pro- 
vision that  he  pay  the  owner  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  on  the  third  of 
November,  six  months  later.  The  deal 
was  duly  signed  and  sworn  to,  and  the 
new  editor  took  his  leave. 

When  he  entered  the  office  of  the  “Sen- 
tinel” the  next  morning,  he  found  the 
editor’s  room  swamped  with  old  papers 
the  desk  littered  with  cigar-butts, 
filthy  ventilation  and  broken  lamp- 
shades. There  were  three  smaller,  dila- 
pidated desks,  several  chairs  on  two- 
and-a-half  legs  with  their  backs  rein- 


forced by  atlases  and  pine  boards. 
He  looked  at  the  last  edition  of  the  pa- 
per. He  found  that  M was  used  for  a 
W and  X for  a Z.  Then  he  took  stock 
of  the  force.  He  now  found  as  advertis- 
ing manager,  a bald  and  bespectacled 
old  man,  and  several  youths  acting  as 
printer’s  devils.  In  short,  all  was  chaos 
and  decrepitude. 

The  paper,  like  the  city  now  took  on  a 
new  lease  of  life.  With  an  enthusiasm 
that  had  always  been  asleep  in  him,  the 
new  editor  swept  in  like  a breeze, — a 
refreshing  breeze, — and  within  a week, 
everything  was  in  ship-shape  order, — 
the  walls  renovated,  the  desks  new, 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  fresh  and 
up-to-date  the  type  large  bold  and 
easily  readable,  and  the  features  all 
high-class  like  those  of  the  big  city 
dailies.  Thus  did  the  editor  use  his 
real  natural  qualities  and  gifts  upon 
the  paper  which  had  been  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  city  took  notice.  Soon  no  house- 
keeper of  the  city  would  think  of  going 
to  an  afternoon-tea  without  the  “Sen- 
tinel,” for  to  her  appealed  the  new 
“Woman’s  Page,” — a new  departure 
from  the  other  dailies  of  the  city.  To 
the  athletically  inclined  man  the  ad- 
mirable sporting-page  appealed.  To  all 
appealed  the  boundless  and  latest 
world  wide  information.  Advertise — 
ments  increased  tremendously.  In 
short,  everybody  was  reading  the  “Sen- 
tinel”. 

5fC  =JC 

In  the  meantime  after  a short  con- 
vention, Mr.  Charters  had  been  nomi- 
nated unanimously — at  least,  he  said 
so — for  Mayor  on  the  Republican  ticket; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  to  get  the 
mayoralty  also  unanimously,  for  no 
other  dared  to  run  he  having  so  much 
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influence,  which  he  maintained  honestly 
or  otherwise,  for  his  motto  was  “The 
End  justifies  the  Means!” 

Charters  was  likewise  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  paper,  for  he  knew  that, 
with  the  huge  expenses  for  help  and 
material  which  the  new  editor  was  in- 
curring, the  latter  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  twenty-five  thousand  called  for 
in  the  contract,  and  thus  he,  Charters, 
could  foreclose  and  have  a popular  paper 
to  back  him  up  in  future  political  deals. 

Now  Charters  was  not  only  the  polit- 
ical “boss”  of  the  city  but  was  also  the 
leader  of  the  “Wall  St.”  of  the  city, 
being  president  of  the  American  Cop- 
per Co.,  which  was  also  running  the 
politics  of  the  city  and  state.  Moreover. 
Mr.  Charters  was  affiliated  with  several 
large  banking  institutions.  Furthermore 
being  prematurely  bald  and  having  a 
expansive  paunch,  he  was  well-fitted  for 
the  position  of  senior  deacon  of  the 
largest  Church  in  the  city,  whose 
clergyman  he  naturally  controlled. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Charters 
talked.  Mr.  Charters  was  always 
talking.  From  the  time  he  uttered  his 
first  “goo”  to  his  fond  mother’s  delight 
he  was  constantly,  continuously  talk- 
ing. He  talked  his  way  through  school 
and  college  He  talked  his  wife  into 
marrying  him.  He  talked  his  way 
through  society,  ecclesiastical  circles 
finance  and  politics.  In  short,  Mr. 
Charters  did  little  else  but  talk  society, 
church,  finance  or  politics.  One  partic- 
ular afternoon  of  the  reawakening  of 
the  “Sentinel”  he  was  talking  to  some 
members  of  his  political  clique  as  to 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  get  control  of 
the  paper  to  their  own  political  benefit. 
— And  thus  let  us  leave  the  obstacle  to 
our  plot  for  the  present. 

However,  much  to  Mr.  Charters’ 


later  discomfort,  our  hero,  by  keeping 
his  eyes  and  ear’s  wide  open,  managed 
to  get  a good  preliminary  grasp  of  the 
financial  and  political  alliances  of  the 
leading  citizens,  the  leader  of  whom  was, 
of  course,  our  friend,  Mr.  Charters. 

One  morning  not  long  after  the  dis- 
course of  Mr.  Charters  with  his  cronies, 
he,  his  cronies  and  all  political  talkers 
were  thoroughly  roused  from  their  se- 
curity by  the  ever-present  at  breakfast- 
paper,  the  “Sentinel.”  In  glaring  head- 
lines were  the  words: 

“THE  AMERICAN  COPPER  CO., 
BREAKS  PLEDGE  TO  CITY.” 

Underneath  was  a fiery  harangue  on 
the  conduct  of  the  corporation  in  its 
dealing  with  the  control  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  one  half  the  proceeds 
of  which  it  had  pledged  to  turn  over  to 
the  city.  This  according  to  the  paper, 
was  not  done  for,  “the  city  officials  are 
in  the  devilish  grasp  of  this  monster 
corporation!” 

Mr  Charters  glowered,  bit  his  tongue, 
sent  a note  with  the  following  words:” 
“Print  retraction!  I’ll  sue  you  for  libel, 
and  I’ll  foreclose!” — and  with  his 
Midas — like  hands  he  kept  close  note 
of  the  editor’s  bank-account  with  satis- 
faction, for  it  was  dwindling  fast. 

For  a time  after  this,  although  the 
new  editor  did  not  retract  a single  state- 
ment, and  the  “boss”  did  not  press  the 
demands  for  retraction,  since  the  city 
officials  denied  partaking  in  the  scheme 
to  rob  the  city,  there  was  external  quiet 
in  the  city,  even  though  there  remained 
but  a month  to  election,  and  no  oppos- 
ing candidate  was  in  sight. 

III. 

VICIT. 

Ille  regit  dictis  animos 

— Virgil:  Aen.  1.  153 
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“Good  afternoon  Mr.  Baker,”  came 
from  the  raucous  throat  of  a fat,  flably 
individual,  as  he,  with  much  sang 
froid,  seated  himself  between  the  copius 
arms  of  Alton’s  office-chair. 

“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Green,”  re- 
turned our  hero  with  equal  nonchalance. 

"I  wish  to  offer  you  the  nomination  for 
Mayor  on  the  democratic  ticket,”  began 
the  democratic  “boss.”  “I  know  you 
can  defeat  Charters  if  you  keep  print- 
ing articles  like  the  last  one.  If  that 
had  been  only  kept  up,  you  could’ve 
revealed  the  whole  plot.  What  do 
you  say?” 

Alton  had  been  told  beforehand  that 
he  would  be  visited  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  city,  and  so  had  thought 
over  the  subject.  He  saw  that  he  could, 
by  being  a candidate,  get  the  opportun- 
ity more  easily  of  cleaning  the  city 
of  “dirty”  politics,  ridding  it  of  corrupt 
leaders,  and  also,  by  the  increase  of  the 
circulation  of  his  paper  in  the  State  as  a 
natural  result,  be  enabled  to  pay  off  the 
debt  incurred  from  Charters,  and  so 
avoid  bankruptcy  and  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings. 

“Yes!"  he  answered.  “But  on  the 
condition  that  I have  free  rein  to  do 
as  I please.” 

“All  right,  pard,”  replied  the  leader. 
“We  can't  be  any  worse  off  any  way.” 

Thus  our  hero  cast  “his  hat  in  the 
ring  , that  evening  at  a prearranged 
convention  where  he  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  the  mayoralty  on  the 
democratic  ticket  and  “platform,”  the 
latter  of  which  was  practically  his  own. 
To  the  people,  the  most  surprising 
“plank"  of  the  “platform”  was  “to 

rid  this  city  of  corrupt  leaders!” 
****** 

Both  in  editorials  and  speeches  for 
the  three  weeks  that  remained,  our  hero 


exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  den- 
ounce his  opponent  and  the  latter’s 
clique. 

On  the  morning  after  the  convention, 
appeared  the  charge  that  the  American 
Copper  Co.,  through  its  head,  Mr. 
Charters,  was  endeavoring  to  turn  into 
its  own  pockets  the  receipts  from  the 
city  electric-plant.  Charters  continued 
to  rage  in  heated  directors'  meetings, 
but  at  home  he  exulted  over  the  for- 
closure  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  his 
opponent  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

So  things  dragged  on  in  open  hostility 
for  two  weeks  prior  to  election-day. 
At  the  end  thereof,  the  wily  Green, 
seeking  only  for  personal  glory,  affected 
a reconciliation  with  Charters  whom  he 
had  deserted  many  years  before,  and 
both  henchmen  worked  feverishly  to 
discredit  our  hero.  The  latter  replied 
in  fiery  invective  and  denunciation  of 
the  “union  of  corruption  and  treachery' 
working  together  to  destroy'  our  fair 
city!” 

During  the  week  of  election,  with 
much  heat  and  rhetoric,  Alton  den- 
ounced, discredited,  shamed,  and  a- 
bused  his  opponents,  deeming  it  the 
best  policy  to  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons.  Huge  throngs  gathered  at 
noon  around  the  offices  of  the  “Sen- 
tinel,” such  was  the  feverish  excitement 
of  the  populace! 

On  the  night  before  election -day 
there  appeared  an  extra  edition  of  the 
“Sentinel”  with  glating  denunciations. 
The  chief  of  these  practically  settled 
the  election.  It  read: 

“Aldermen  sell  fortune  in  lands  to 
Railway  Syndicate.  Fortune  will  come 
to  the  directors.  Will  tell  names  of 
seven  directors  to-morrow  morning!” 

Following  this  were  the  charges  that 
the  building  of  the  road  would  be  paid 
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for  by  city-bonds  under  the  cloak  of 
municipa  government,  and  that  all  the 
profits  would  be  turned  into  the  direct- 
ors’ pockets. 

There  were  shouts  of  “Blackmail!” 
“Libel!”  “Scurrilous  Attacks,”  etc., 
etc,  by  Charters  and  his  partisans. 

5*C  5$:  sis  5jS 

The  morning  of  election-day,  Novem- 
ber third,  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and 
with  it  came  the  much  sought-for  edi- 
tion of  the  “Sentinel.”  As  early  as  seven 
o’clock,  great  crowds  congregated  about 
the  paper’s  offices,  and  as  soon  as  the 
papers  were  rushed  from  the  type,  the 
crow  d surged  forward  in  a wild  scramble 
for  the  paper.  The  edition  wras  a re- 
markable one,  just  like  the  entire 
election,  and  both  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
paper  was  usual  in  form  except  the 
front  page.  This  was  an  almost  blank 
space,  with  the  exception  of  a broad 
streak  of  black  ink  blotted  on  the  map 
of  the  city.  Beneath  this  was  a picture 
of  a coffin,  and  underneath  this  was  the 
inscription  “Let  us  mourn  for;”  fol- 
lowed by  seven  names.  We  are  only 
concerned  wuth  the  first  twro,  Mr. 
Franklin  Charters  and  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  Green. 

if  if  if  if  if  if 

As  soon  as  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Republican  party  heard  of  this 
they  immediately  denounced  their  lead- 


er in  a special  session,  ousted  their 
nominee,  Charters,  and  unanimously 
nominated  Alton  Baker. 

Charters,  almost  deranged,  flewr  into 
a rage  and  hurried  to  Alton’s  office  with 
a sheriff  for  the  foreclosure  proceedings. 
What  w'as  his  dismay,  when  Alton  pre- 
sented him  a check  for  the  proper 
amount,  which  his  candidacy  and  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  circulation  had  en- 
abled him  to  pay!  Charters  stopped 
short,  fell  into  a chair,  and  contemplated 
the  check  for  a few  moments,  his  hands 
quivering,  his  face  pale  as  death,  and 
his  teeth  chattering, — all  from  the 
tremendous  mental  exertion  created  by 
the  intensity  of  the  moment  and  the 
failure  to  get  the  sweet  revenge  he  des- 
sired!  Slowly  the  sheriff  raised  him,  and 
fairly  carrying  him  out,  took  him  to  his 
home  in  his  automobile, — for  once 
silent ! 

if  if  if  if  if  if 

As  you  might  expect,  Alton’s  election, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  opposition,  was 
a foregone  conclusion.  Never  did  a city 
experience  the  sight  of  a huge  triumphal 
band  escorting  a newr  mayor  as  did 
Ansonia  that  election-night.  Truly 
Vergil  was  right  when  he  said,  ’ Ille 
regit  dictis  animos,  both  written  and 
spoken; — and  Alton  Baker  well  remem- 
bered that  passage  in  Vergil  that  night 
as  he  dreamed  of  bv-gone  days  in  the 
dear  old  Latin  School! — A.  S.  H T6 


MEMORIAL  DAY  EXCERCISES. 


On  Thursday,  May  27,  the  Exercises 
of  Memorial  Day  were  held  in  the  hall. 
The  program  wms  opened  with  a pass- 
age from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
“Funeral  March,”  of  Chopin,  rendered 
by  Pugh. 


Next  came  the  introduction  and  re- 
ception of  Mr.  John  K.  Richardson,  for 
many  years  a master  in  this  school. 
Not  for  a long  time  will  that  reception 
be  forgotten.  Seldom  is  such  a wel- 
come given  a guest  of  the  School. 
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After  the  applause  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Richardson  began  his  story.  As  nearly 
as  possible,  we  will  give  his  address  in 
his  own  words. 

“I  will  present  to  you,”  said  he, 
“two  pictures  of  War:  one,  the  al- 
luring but  false  picture,  in  all  its  glory, 
with  bands  playing,  flags  flying,  cheers 
and  applause;  the  other,  the  reverse, 
showing  War  in  its  true  colors,  mid  the 
slaughter,  and  desolation  that  inev- 
ilably  follows  in  its  track. 

On  October  8,  1861,  my  encampment 
broke  up  amid  scenes  of  wildest  joy. 
Over  four,  fifths  of  us  were  boys  of 
about  eighteen.  No  one  thought  then 
that  the  war  would  last  for  more  than 
eight  or  nine  months  at  the  most. 
As  we  passed  through  the  streets  on  our 
wray  to  the  station,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
Boston  had  turned  out  to  see  the  soldiers 
pass.  As  they  went  by  the  Latin  School 
many  a boy,  who  was  never  to  see  the 
old  School  again,  was  cheered  by  his 
comrades. 

Our  journey  to  winter-quarters  was 
one  long  triumphal  procession  from 
city  to  city.  At  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  soldiers  were  royally 
entertained.  After  reaching  Washing- 
ton we  marched  into  Virginia  and 
established  ourselves  in  quarters  at 
Hall’s  Hill. 

There  now  ensued  a long  period  of 
drill  and  discipline.  Gradually  the  army 
took  on  a more  finished  look.  At  the 
end  of  the  winter  a grand  review-  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  took  place. 
All  the  elite  of  Washington  were  pre- 
sent. Flags  tossed  in  the  breeze,  and 
bands  by  the  score  lent  their  music  to 
the  occasion.  The  War  Lord  stalked 
up  and  down  the  camp  arrayed  in  all 
his  finery,  his  broad  smile  masking  the 
ugly  leer  so  close  beneath  the  surface. 


Only  one  calming  episode  occurred. 
I was  on  sentry  duty  for  New  Year’s 
Eve.  There  was  a full  moon  and  the 
camp  was  bathed  in  its  rays  for  miles 
around.  Conditions  were  ideal  for  an 
impressive  event.  Just  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight  the  band  played  “Departed 
Days.”  The  effect  was  incredible.  Then 
for  the  first  time  many  of  us  wondered 
if  we  would  even  see  again  the  old  home 
and  its  familiar  faces. 

The  effect,  however,  soon  wore  away 
under  the  stress  of  new  preparations. 
One  day,  bands  of  cavalry  appeared  and 
the  order  was  given  to  prepare  to  march 
Our  joy  now  knew  no  bounds.  At  last 
we  were  to  get  a chance  at  the  enemy. 

W e now  began  to  catch  a first  glimpse 
of  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  On 
March  tenth  we  left  our  winter  quarters 
in  a drizzling  rain.  All  roads  were 
given  over  to  the  artillery  and  baggage 
train.  We  marched  in  sticky  mud  that 
clung  to  our  feet  at  every  step.  Soon 
each  foot  was  a solid  cake  of  mud. 
This,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  most 
fatiguing  marches  possible.  Many  of 
us  nearly  broke  down  on  that  first  day. 
The  knapsacks  seemed  to  gain  weight 
at  every  step.  In  our  ignorance,  we 
had  filled  them  with  trinkets  before  the 
march.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  the  road  was  strewn  with  these. 
Everything  that  was  not  necessary  was 
discarded.  When  we  at  last  reached 
camp,  we  found  no  big  tents,  such  as  we 
had  used  at  Hall’s  Hill.  Poncho  tents 
were  issued,  and  two  by  two  we  lay  on 
the  wet  ground  and  tried  to  get  what 
little  rest  was  possible.  After  that 
first  day  no  one  looked  on  war  as  a 
holiday  excursion. 

We  stayed  at  Fairfax  one  day  and 
two  nights.  During  this  stop  all  bag- 
gage was  carefully  picked  over.  Ever] 
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thing  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
was  thrown  away.  We  had  learned  at 
least  one  lesson  from  that  rainy  march. 

We  marched  back  to  Alexandria,  on 
April  fifth,  in  heat  and  dust  that  was 
worse,  if  possible,  than  the  mud.  Mile 
after  mile  we  trudged.  The  dust  seemed 
to  penetrate  our  very  bones.  In  all 
my  marches,  I suffered  more  from  dust 
in  this  than  in  any  other. 

We  first  came  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy  at  Yorktown.  At  first  we  lay  on 
the  ground.  Then  we  were  moved  to  a 
strip  of  pine  woods.  Here  we  were  first 
subjected  to  shell  fire  After  the  first 
shell,  all  desire  for  fight  vanished.  We 
realized  now  that  courage  was  composed 
of  sternest  stuff. 

We  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
for  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  The  guard 
was  changed  at  night  to  protect  us 
from  exposure.  At  night  all  was  quiet. 
One  night,  one  of  our  bands  played 
“Yankee  Doodle.”  Immediately  a band 
within  the  rebel  lines  played  “Dixie.” 
Then,  as  if  prearranged,  both  bands 
played  “Home  Sweet  Home.” 

The  last  of  May  we  arrived  at  the 
Chickahominy  River.  The  right  wing 
remained  on  the  left  bank;  the  center 
and  left  crossed  the  river.  In  the  low- 
lands in  this  vicinity  many  of  the  men 
contracted  swamp  fever.  I caught  this 
illness  among  the  others.  On  May  26, 
we  were  ordered  to  be  moved  at  nine 
o’clock.  I was  so  weak  that  my  arms 
had  to  be  carried.  I was  told  to  wait 
for  the  ambulances.  I sat  on  a stump 
and  watched  the  regiment  march  by. 
When  the  ambulances  came,  I called 
but  none  stopped.  I tried  to  follow. 
I marched  for  perhaps  a half  mile,  then 
I had  to  lie  down.  I got  up  and  tried 
again  and  again.  Each  time  I grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  I soon  saw  that  in 


this  way  I would  never  reach  camp  so  I 
sat  and  watched  for  someone  to  help  me. 
The  baggage  trains  now  began  to  go  by. 
None  would  stop.  At  last  the  cattle 
came.  This,  I knew,  was  the  last 
division  of  the  column.  The  chief 
herdsman  took  pity  on  me  and  lifted  me 
to  the  seat  of  his  springless  ox-cart. 
I rode  along,  over  a corduroy  road  and 
we  reached  camp  five  hours  late.  Ut- 
terly discouraged,  I sat  down  on  a box. 
Two  of  my  companions  invited  me  to 
share  their  poncho  tent.  Thus  I spent 
the  night.  In  the  morning  I was  sent  to 
the  hospital.  My  bed  consisted  of  a 
rubber  blanket  spread  on  the  ground, 
my  overcoat,  and  then  a woolen  blanket. 
I was  not  expected  to  live.  I learned 
afterward  that  my  grave  was  even  pre- 
pared. All  food  tasted  the  same  to  me. 
My  clothes  were  never  changed.  I was 
ordered  back  to  duty  when  I was  hardly 
strong  enough  to  move. 

I was  still  sick  when  the  seven  days 
before  Richmond  commenced.  The  Pres- 
ident had  warned  McClellan  not  to  get 
caught  on  both  sides  of  a river,  but  this 
was  just  the  trap  into  which  he  fell. 
Washington  withheld  Mac  Dowell. 
General  Lee,  seeing  his  opportunity, 
furnished  by  our  position,  to  crush  the 
right  wing,  immediately  attacked.  Our 
division  was  met  and  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  the  retreat  began  with 
the  enemy  close  behind.  All  our  hopes 
and  enthusiasm  were  crushed.  Every- 
thing was  cart  aside  and  sacrificed  in 
that  mad  flight.  I was  ordered  to  the 
rear  and  wandered  at  random  through 
the  fields.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I 
reached  the  causeway  at  the  Chicka- 
hominy. 

In  the  meantime  a terrible  battle  had 
been  fought.  Our  men  were  driven 
back,  three  hundreed  were  lost  from 
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my  regiment.  Only  darkness  prevented 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  corps. 

The  last  battle  of  the  “Seven  Days 
before  Richmond,”  was  that  of  Malvern 
Hill.  It  was  on  a hot  July  afternoon. 
We  were  placed  about  four  rods  from 
the  top  of  a hill  to  protect  a battery. 
Through  some  error  we  were  so  placed 
as  to  cover  nearly  all  the  top  of  the  hill, 
offering  a splendid  target  to  the  enemy. 
Almost  immediately  we  were  shelled 
with  a raking  cross  fire.  We  could  hear 
the  shells  coming  with  loud  shrieks. 
Some  shells  struck  right  in  the  center  of 
my  regiment.  I can  remember  hearing 
one  strike  near  behind  me.  I could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  look  back. 
Imagine  my  horror  to  see  only  a head- 
less trunk. 

At  last  our  turn  came  to  act.  An 
aide  suddenly  rode  up  and  called,  “For 
God’s  sake,  come  up  here  quick!” 
Then  it  was  that  the  value  of  our 
winter’s  drilling  showed  at  its  best. 
We  deployed  into  line  of  battle  as 
smoothly  as  if  on  Parade  Ground  on 
the  bow  of  the  hill  beside  the  battery. 
All  this  time  the  rebels  had  been  com- 
ing on.  Their  first  blow  was  struck  on 
the  left,  and  to  our  horror  we  saw  that 
whole  formation  give  way.  The  elated 
Confederates,  sure  now  of  victory,  gave 
their  terrible  rebel  yell  and  endeavored 
to  make  secure  their  position,  but 
another  fresh  brigade  was  rushed  into 
the  gap.  The  band  was  ordered  to 
play  “Hail  Columbia.”  The  whole 
army  was  thrilled.  This  was  the  only 
time  that  I ever  heard  a band  play 
during  a battle.  Before  the  engage- 
ment, forty  rounds  of  ammunition  had 
been  issued.  This  was  all  fired. 
Our  muskets  grew  too  hot  to  hold. 
The  old  fashioned  black  powder  soon 
fouled  the  barrels  and  we  would  shoot 


one  for  a few  rounds  and  then  pick  up 
one  belonging  to  some  poor  fellow  who 
had  been  bit  earlier  in  the  battles. 

Acrid  powder  smoke  rolled  over  the 
whole  field  in  great  clouds.  At  times 
the  lines  were  close  together;  next  they 
would  be  wide  apart.  All  the  men  of 
both  armies  were  engaged.  At  last  the 
Confederate  retired  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  saved  from  destruct- 
ion at  Lee’s  hands. 

You  have  seen  how  valuable  our 
drill  period  was  to  us  in  the  time  of 
need.  You  boys  are  now  in  life’s  drill 
period.  So  conduct  yourselves  that 
when  the  days  of  preparation  are  over, 
you  will  be  able  to  do  the  right  thing, 
at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way. 
The  worst  test  we  had  to  undergo  was 
to  lie  still  under  artillery  fire.  We  had 
learned,  in  those  three  months  of  drill, 
sterling  principles  of  faithfulness  and 
obedience.  Let  anyone  who  is  neglect- 
ing his  duty  beware  lest  he  enter  life’s 
battle  unprepared  or  a traitor.  Be 
careftd  not  to  carry  unnecessary  weight. 
We  soon  learned  the  folly  of  carrying  a 
knapsack  filled  with  un  necessaries. 
Throw  your  whole  soul  into  the  fight. 
There  will  come  a time  when  you  will 
have  to  choose  between  duty  and  self. 
Use  your  best  efforts  for  self-  preserva- 
tion to  fight  for  truth  and  rightousness. 
Remember!  God  did  not  send  us  into 
this  world  with  the  main  object  of  having 
a good  time.  We  should  so  aim  as  to 
continually  work  to  climb  the  hill  of 
rightousness.  To  close,  I will  quote  to 
you  the  wrords  of  the  poet, 

“I  dreamed,  and  saw  the  world  as 
beauty, 

I woke,  and  found  the  world  was 
duty.” 

W.  A.  G.  To, 
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AN  APPRECIATION. 


The  friends  of  the  Latin  School  re- 
joiced exceedingly  in  the  year  past  when 
the  good  old  Chickering  piano,  Mr. 
Capen’s  selection  and  pet,  faithful  for 
thirty  years  but  beginning  to  show  its 
age,  gave  way  to  a splendid  new  suc- 
cessor. With  the  coming  of  the  new  in- 
strument the  exercises  of  Monday  morn- 
ing have  taken  on  greatly  added  charm. 
For  these  brief  exercises  works  of  the 
world’s  great  composers  have  been 
selected,  in  the  belief  that  really  good 
music  will  appeal  to  all;  that  the  acquir- 
ing of  a taste  for  real  music  is  a part  of 
education;  that  only  good  music  can 
foster  a taste  for  good  music. 


But  the  great  composition  and  the 
perfect  instrument  have  no  message 
till  they  come  under  the  worthy  hand ; 
and  it  is  because  the  worthy  hand  has 
not  been  lacking  that  our  Monday 
music  for  these  two  years  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  expect.  We  should  not  be 
content  if  we  failed  to  join,  thus  public- 
ly, in  thanking  Raymond  Pugh  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered  us  of  the  school ; 
and  in  expressing  our  admiration  for 
what,  in  view  of  the  wide  demands 
upon  his  powers,  have  been  nothing 
less  than  remarkable  performances. 

W.  P.  H.  ’84 


BYRON  GROCE,  Litt  D. 


With  the  passing  of  this  year,  the 
School  will  lose  one  of  its  hardest  work- 
ers and  finest  teacher.  It  seems  fitting 
that  at  such  a time  a short  review 
should  be  made  of  the  career  -of  Byron 
Groce,  for  he  is  the  friend  from  the 
School  will  have  to  part.  He  has  indeed 
done  his  part  to  make  the  School  a suc- 
cess, having  served  as  a teacher  for 
thirty-seven  years.  The  following  art- 
icle from  his  own  pen,  can  best  present 
to  us  the  review  of  his  life. 

Byron  Groce  was  born  in  East  Abing- 
ton  (now  Rockland)  in  Plymouth  Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts  in  December,  1844. 
After  going  through  the  public  schools, 
he  began  teaching  in  November,  1861  in 
Hanover,  Mass.  In  those  days  it  was 
customary  for  the  country  schools  to 
have  a winter  term  of  about  three 
months, — and  sometimes  a spring  term, 
if  the  town  had  money  enough, — under 
a man-teacher,  the  other  terms  being 


taught  by  a woman. 

Mr.  Groce  taught  winter  and  spring 
terms  in  Hanover  and  Hingham,  with 
some  intervals  for  study,  till,  in  the  fall 
of  1863,  he  entered  Tufts  College. 

At  that  time  all  the  colleges  had  a 
mid-winter  vacation  of  from  six  to  eight 
weeks,  and  allowed  to  students  a leave 
of  absence  for  about  six  weeks  more  if 
they  wanted  to  teach  winter  schools. 
This  winter  vacation  was  compensated 
for  by  an  earlier  opening  of  the  college 
term  in  the  Fall,  and  a later  ending  in 
the  Summer.  The  students  who  had  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence  made  up  their 
work  on  their  return,  generally,  being 
pretty  thoroughly  examined  on  what 
they  had  missed.  Dr.  Groce  taught 
during  his  college  winters,  in  Hingham, 
Scituate,  Canton  and  Gardner,  Mass. 

When  he  graduated  from  college  in 
1867,  he  was  already  Principal  of  the 
Braintree  High  School,  in  which  he  re- 
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mained  till  the  spring  of  1869,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  headship  of  the  Pea- 
body High  School.  In  1858  he  had 
married  Mary  L.  Whiting  of  Hingham. 
In  1869  his  college  gave  him  the  degree 


charge  of  the  English  and  History  in  the 
Latin  School.  He  became  Master  in  1882. 

After  some  years  he  gave  up  History 
to  another.  Continuing  in  English  alone, 
he  became  when  Heads  of  Departments 


BYROX  GROCE. 


of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1874  he  became  were  established  in  1907,  officially  Head 
principal  of  the  Watertown  High  School,  of  the  English  Department,  of  which  he 
and  from  Watertown  came  to  Boston  in  had  been  the  practical  head  from  1878. 
Sept.  1878,  as  Junior  Master  to  take  Dr.  Groce’s  connection  with  his  Alma 
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Mater  has  been  very  intimate.  He 
was  a charter  member  of  Tufts  College 
Chapter  ( Delta  of  Mass.,)  of  0.  P.  K. 
the  college  has  given  him  the  honour 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  one  of  the  nine  in  the 
Executive  Committee.  Besides  being 
for  many  years  visitor  and  examiner 
there,  he,  for  several  years,  was  lec- 
turer in  the  College  of  Letters  on 
Methods  in  English,  and  in  the  Divinity 
School  on  The  Preacher  as  Teacher, 
Since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Groce,  in  1905, 
a scholarship,  bearing  her  name  has 
been  open  to  student  recommended  by 
him,  for  several  years  has  been  held  by 
a Latin  school  boy. 

Mr.  Groce  has  been  actively  interest- 
ed in  organizations  connected  with  his 
* * 

Dr.  Byron  Groce,  who  retires  from 
the  service  of  the  Latin  School  with 
the  end  of  the  current  school  year, 
leaves  behind  him  a happy  memory 
and  a most  distinguished  record.  The 
School  is  the  poorer  indeed  for  his 
going.  Inflexible  standards  both  of 
scholarship  and  of  personal  conduct, 
to  which  he  held  no  one  so  rigidly  as 
himself,  guided  his  daily  life.  He  loved 
the  subject  that  he  taught,  and  he  re- 
spected it.  In  his  early  years  of  teach- 
ing he  saw  English  unheeded,  neglected, 
almost  despised  as  a subject  of  direct 
formal  instruction.  He  lived  to  see  it 
come  into  its  own  and  take  its  due  and 
proper  place  at  the  head  of  all  subjects 
in  the  modern  school.  So  valiantly  did 
he  fight  in  its  defence  that  he  well 
illustrates  the  dictum  of  Napoleon  that 
there  is  no  defence  to  be  compared  with 
a brisk  counter  attack.  His  service  to 
the  school  cannot  be  measured  by  any 


profession,  and  has  served  as  President 
of  several  of  them.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
also.  He  has  been  very  fond  of  travel, 
Alaska  and  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  his  native  land  have  been 
visited  by  him.  Most  of  the  year  of 
1885  he  spent,  on  lease  of  absence  in 
Europe,  mainly  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
with  his  wife  and  son,  who  in  1893 
graduated  from  the  Latin  School.  He 
has  spent  five  other  summers  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Groce  retires  with  good  health 
and  strength  after  his  fifty-four  years 
of  teaching — forty-eight  full  years  in 
High  Schools. — in  the  hope  of  finding 
liberal  time  and  opportunity  for  further 
travel  and  for  the  pursuit  of  his  fav- 
orite studies. 

B.  ’15. 

* * 

of  our  human  standards.  Hundreds  of 
boys  testify  daily  in  their  life’s  success 
to  the  great  material  value  of  Dr. 
Groce’s  teaching.  It  was  vigorous,  in- 
sistent, even  pugnacious  in  its  aggressive, 
robust  power.  He  believed  that  the 
God  of  Israel  had  a righteous  wrath 
against  the  sluggard,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  the  appointed  messenger  of 
that  wrath.  For  the  faithful  boy,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  kindliest  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  Appreciation  of 
Dr.  Groce’s  teaching  deepens  and 
strengthens  with  the  graduate  with 
each  succeeding  year,  and  many  a boy 
can  trace  a love  of  good  reading  and  a 
real  standard  of  taste  in  English  style 
directly  to  his  influence.  The  School 
parts  with  Dr.  Groce  with  deep  regret 
and  earnestly  wishes  him  the  many 
years  of  rest  and  recreation  that  he  so 
richly  deserves. 


H.  P. 
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CLASS  HISTORY. 


The  majority  of  the  Class  of  1915 
entered  the  School  in  1911,  and  there- 
fore the  history  will  start  with  that 
year.  In  their  initial  year  the  Class  of 
1915  numbered  two-hundred  ninety- 
one.  Since  that  time,  however,  a steady 
decrease  has  occurred.  In  1912  there 
were  two  hundred  three.  In  1913  there 
were  131.  This  year  there  are  at  pre- 
sent ninety  four  members  of  the  Class. 
As  compared  with  the  original  enroll- 
ment this  number  seems  small,  but,  the 
Latin  School  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a hard  task-master  and,  indeed,  a 
course  of  study  there,  is  a case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  one  of  our  members  has  left  us  to 
pass  to  the  next  world.  The  Class  will 
long  lament  and  remember  Walter  H. 
Dolan  who  was  taken  from  us  late  in 
April. 

The  following  is  the  individual  story 
of  the  school  career  of  each  member  of 
the  Class. 

Alberts,  Harold.  Entered  Class  B 
IV  from  Christopher  Gibson  School, 
1911.  Modern  Prize,  1911-1912. 
Barton,  Basil  Egbert.  Entered  Class 
IV.  from  Francis  Parkman  School, 
1910.  Modern  Prize,  1910-11;  Ap- 
probation Prize,  1912-13;  Fidelity 
Prize,  1912-13. 

Berle,  R.  P.  Entered  Class  II.  from 
Brown  & Nichols  School,  1913. 
Bower,  Joseph.  Entered  Class  IV. 
from  Lyman  Grammar  School  1909. 
Track  Team,  1911-12;  Track  Team, 
1913-14;  Lieutenant  Company  I 1914- 
1915. 

Cahill,  Francis  John.  Entered  Class 
B IV  from  Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 


1911.  Perfect  Attendance  (4  yrs.) ; 
No  Misdemeanor  Marks  (4yrs.) 

Carey,  Joseph  F.  Entered  Class  A II. 
from  E.  Boston  High  School,  1913. 

Casey,  Robert  Pierce.  Entered  Class 
B IV  from  Mary  Hemenway  School 
1911.  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Register, 
1913-14,  1914-15;  Fidelity  Prize  1913; 
English  Essay  Prize;  2nd  Prize  Oral; 
Reading  Prize  1914;  Class  Oration 
1915. 

ClMERBLATT,  James.  Entered  Class 
B IV  from  Rice  Grammar  School, 
1911.  Member  of  track  team  191 1— 
1915. 

Cleary,  Gerard  Bartholomew.  Enter- 
ed Class  B IV  from  “Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  School,’’  1911.  Modern 
Prize  1912;  Hockey  Team  1913;  Fidel- 
ity Prize  1913;  Hockey  Team  1914; 
Football  Team  1914;  Hockey  Team 
1915.  Base  Ball  Team  1915 

Cohen,  Alfred.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Christopher  Gibson  School,  1910. 
Lieut,  in  M.  Co.  1913-14;  Lieut, 
in  M.  Co.  1914-15. 

Cohen,  Harry  A.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  George  Putnam  School,  1910. 

Connolly,  Harold  W.  Entered  Class 
IV  from  Mather  Grammar  School, 
1911.  Modern  Prize  1912-13  Lieu- 
tenant in  Military  Drill. 

Collins,  John  Cullen.  Entered  Class 
IV  from  Mather  School,  1911.  Mem- 
ber Class  Committee  1915;  Member 
Base  Ball  Team  1915. 

Cools,  James  Oliver,  Jr.  Entered 
Class  IV  from  Agassiz  Grammar 
School,  1911. 

Crosby,  Maurice  Hayes.  Entered 
Class  B IV  from  Washington  Allston 
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School,  1911.  Fidelity  Prize  1914; 
Assistant  Editor  of  “The  Register ” 
1915. 

Cummings,  Albert  Francis.  Entered 
Class  B IV  from  Wm.  E.  Russell 
School,  1911.  Classical  prize  1911 

1912;  Classical  prize  1912-1913. 

Daniels,  1.  M.  Entered  Class  VI  from 
Hugh  O’Brien  School,  1910.  Fidelity 
Prize  1910-11;  Member  of  Glee  Club 

1914. 

Davis,  Cutter  P.  Entered  Class  VI 
from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School, 
1909.  Modern  Prize  1911-1912; 
Individual  Prize  1913;  Lieutenant  in 
Company  D.  1913-14;  Captain  of 
Company  D.  1914;  Captain  of  Com- 
pany L.  1914-15;  Major  3rd  Battalion 
1915;  Track  team  1912-13,  1913-14, 
1914-15;  Assistant  Business  Manager 
Register  1914-15;  Member  of  Foot- 
ball Squad  1914. 

Donnelly,  E.  F.  Jr.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Phillips  Brooks  School,  1910. 

Donnelly,  Ralph  Langdon.  Entered 
Class  IV  from  Phillips  Brooks  School, 
1911. 

Dowling,  Wm.  F.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Bigelow  Grammar  School,  1909. 
Football  team  1914-15;  Baseball  team 

1915. 

Driscoll,  Frederick  G.  Entered  Class 
IV  from  Edward  Everett  School, 
1909. 

Driscoll,  F.  L.  Entered  Class  IV  from 
William  E.  Russell  School,  1911. 

Dunham,  S.  Roberts  Jr.  Entered  Class 
O C IV  from  Washington  Allston 
School,  1911.  Classical  Prize  1912; 
Modern  Prize  1913;  Asst.  Mgr.  Foot- 
ball 1913;  Mgr.  Football  1914;  Lieu- 
tenant in  Co.  E.  1914-15;  Member 
Class  Committee  1914-15;  Business 
Manager  “ Register ” 1914-15. 


Dwyer,  James  Leo.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Prince  Grammar  School,  1911. 
Lieutenant  in  Co.  L,  and  Batt.  Adjt., 

1913- 14;  Captain  in  Co.  G,  1914-15; 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  1915. 

Eilertsen,  O.  R.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Charles  Sumner  School,  1910. 
Elliott,  Paul  B.  Entered  Class  VI 
from  Mather  School  School,  1909. 
Modern  Prize  1910. 

Elston,  John  F.  Jr.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  George  Putnam  School,  1910. 
Manager  of  Hockey  Team  1914-15; 
Captain  of  Hockey  Team  1914;  Mem- 
ber of  Football  Team  1914. 

Fay,  Arthur  Flint.  Entered  Class 
IV  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School 
1909.  Classical  Prize  1910,  11,  12,  13, 
14;  Approbation  Prize  1910-11,  1912; 
Lieutenant  in  Company  C,  1913  -14; 
Captain  of  Company  K,  1914-15; 
Track  team  1913-14,  1914-15. 
Fitzpatrick,  Henry  J.  Entered  Class 
B IV  from  Blackinton  School,  1911. 
Gillis,  Walter  J Entered  Class  IV 
from  George  Putnam  School,  1911. 
Track  Team  1914;  Bugle  Prize  1914; 
Drum  Corps.  1912-13-14; 

Drum  Major  1914. 

Godkin,  James  Kenneth.  Entered 
Class  OC  VI  from  Tileston  School, 
1910  Member  track  team  1913-14, 

1914- 15,  manager  1914-15.;  Lieu- 
tenant Co.  H,  1913-14,;  Captain  Co. 
G,  1914-15. 

Goldstein,  Emil.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Christopher  Gibson  School,  1911. 
Fourth  Bugler  of  Drum  Corps  1914; 
First  Bugler  of  Drum  Corps  1915 
Goldstein  Robert.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Hugh  O Brien  Grammar  School, 
1911.  Fidelity  Prize,  1912. 
Greenberg,  Thomas  H.  Entered  Class 
VI  from  Wendell  Phillips  School,  1909. 
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Modern  Prize  1910;  Fidelity  Prize 
1912;  Lieut  of  D.  Co.  1914;  Capt.  of 
M Co.  1915;  Member  of  Track  team 
1913 

Guild,  Walter  Allen.  Entered  Class 
OC.  IV  from  Tileston  School,  1910. 
Member  of  Register  Staff  1913-14; 
Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Register  1914- 
1915;  Lieutenant  Co.  F.  1914-15; 
Captain  Co.  F,  1915;  Prize  Drill 
Committee,  1915. 

Haley,  Joseph  Daniels.  Entered  Class 
IV  from  Thomas  N.  Hart  Grammar 
School,  1911. 

Healy,  John  Joseph  Jr.  Entered  Class 
1911-12  from  Edward  Everett  School, 
1911. 

Fidelity  Prize,  1911-12;  Classical 
Prize,  1912-13;  On  Football  squad, 
1914. 

Hooke,  Roiiert  Gay.  Entered  Class 
B IV.  from  Henry  L.  Pierce  School, 
1911. 

Jenkins,  Everett  H.  Entered  Class  IV 
from  Tileston  School,  1910.  Lieu- 
tenant Co.  E,  1914;  Lieutenant  Co.  A, 
1915;  Assistant  Editor  of  the  Register 

1915 

Kerr,  William  Lane  Entered  Class 
IV,  from  Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 

1910.  Individual  Prize,  1913;  Lieu- 
tenant Co.  F,  1915.;  Adjutant,  2nd 
Battalion  1915 

Kinsella,  H.  J.  Entered  Class  B IV7, 
from  F.  W.  Lincoln  School,  1911. 
Kriss,  George  Harris.  Entered  Class 
IV  from  Emerson  Grammar  School, 

1911. 

Langentiial,  J.  M.  Entered  Class  IV7, 
from  Emerson  Grammar  School,  1911. 
Lambert,  John  Frank.  Entered  Class 
IV,  from  Harvard  Grammar  School, 
1910. 

Lf.yenson,  Walter  S.  Entered  Class 


IV7  from  Lewis  Grammar  School, 
1911.  Member  of  track  team,  1913 
1915;  Member  of  football  team,  1914, 
1915;  Won  Classical  prize  1915; 

Drum  Major,  1914-15. 

Lincoln,  Danforth  B.  Entered  Class 

B IV7  from  Mather  School,  1911. 

Lieutenant,  1914;  Modern  prize,  1912; 
Approbation  Prize,  1912;  Modern 
Prize,  1913;  Modern  Prize,  1914; 

Individual  Prize,  1913. 

Looney,  William  Francis.  Entered 
Class  IV,  from  Wm.  E.  Russell 
School,  1911. 

Manashewitz,  Eugene.  Entered  Class 
OC  IV,  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
School,  1911. 

Haskell,  Master.  Entered  Class  IV, 
from  Emerson  School  1910.  Lieu- 
tenant Co.  K,  1913-1914;  Lieutenant 
Co.  L,  1914-1915;  Captain  Co.  L, 
1915;  Member  of  Tennis  Team,  1915. 

Miller,  Robert.  Entered  Class  IV, 
from  Emerson  School,  E.  Boston, 
1911. 

Morrissey,  William  F.  Entered  Class 
B IV,  from  Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 
1911.  Classical  prize,  1911-12;  Fidel- 
ity prize,  1913-14. 

Murdough,  Edwin  B.  Entered  Class 
IV,  from  Edward  Everett  School, 
1911.  Football  team,  1913-1914; 
Crew,  1914-1915. 

Murray,  James  Thomas,  Jr.  Entered 
Class  B IV7,  from  Public  School,  20 
N.  Y.  C,  1911.  Fidelity  prize,  1912. 

McCarthy,  Frank  C Entered  Class 
OC  IV,  from  Phillips  Brooks  School, 
1910.  Lieutenant  in  prize  winning  Co. 
G,  1914;  Battalion  Adjutant,  1914; 
Staff  Officer,  1915. 

McCue,  Thomas  P.  Entered  Class  IV, 
from  Mather  School,  1909. 

McGill,  Walter  J.  Entered  Class  IV7, 
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from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School, 
1911. 

McGinn,  Richard  Joseph.  Entered 
Class  B IV,  from  Thomas  N.  Hart 
School,  1910.  Member  of  baseball 
team,  1911-12-13-14;  Captain  of  base- 
ball team,  1913-14;  Winner  of  base- 
ball prize,  1914;  Captain  Co.  L,  prize 
winning  Co.  1914;  Major  3rd  Battal- 
ion 1914;  Assistant  Manager  of  Track 
1914;  President  of  the  Graduating 
Class  1915;  Chairman  of  Class  Com- 
mittee 1915. 

McInytre,  David,  Jr.  Entered  Class 
VI,  from  Wm.  E.  Russell  School, 
1909.  Member  of  Baseball  Squad, 1915 

N angle,  Edward  Joseph.  Entered 
Class  IV,  from  Our  Lady  of  Perpertual 
Help  School,  1911.  Base  Ball  Team 
1915. 

Nelson,  Arthur  Reynold.  Entered 
Class  VI,  from  Mather  School,  1909. 
Fidelity  Prize,  1910;  Modern  Prize, 
1914;  Lieutenant  and  Captain  Co.  B, 
1914;  Member  Executive  Committee, 
Class,  1915. 

Nessdn,  Julius  I.  Entered  Class  B III, 
from  Runkle  Grammar  School,  1912. 
Lieutenant  Co.  E,  1914;  Captain 
Co.  H,  1915;  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments Prize  Drill,  1915. 

O’Donnell,  Thomas  Aloyius.  Entered 
Class  OC  IV,  from  Edward  Everett 
School,  1910. 

O’leary,  John  J,  Jr.  Entered  Class 
B IV,  from  O.  W.  Holmes  School, 
1911.  Modern  prize,  1912;  Classical 
prize,  1913;  Lieutenant  prize,  1914; 
Colonel  1915;  Member  of  1915  Class 
Committee;  Perfect  attendance  (4yrs.) 

O’Neil,  Herbert  Whiteside.  Entered 
Class  VI,  from  Wendell  Phillips  School 
1909.  Track  team,  1913-14;  Track 
team,  1914-15. 


Powers,  Paul  O.  Entered  Class  VI, 
from  Prince  School,  1909.  Lieutenant 
A,  Co.  1914;  Captain  E,  Co.  1915. 
Povah,  John  Rogers.  Entered  Class 
IV,  from  Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 

1911.  Member  of  the  football  team 

1912- 13-14;  Member  of  the  track 
team  1914-15. 

Pritchett,  Bernard  Wister.  Entered 
Class  IV,  from  Dwight  Grammar 
School,  1910. 

% 

Pugh,  T.  Raymond  S.  Entered  Class 
IV,  from  Washington!  Allston  School, 
1910.  Modern  prize,  1911;  Music  for 
Class  Song,  1915. 

Rice,  Fredrick  Winslow  Jr.  Entered 
Class  VI,  from  Bennett  Grammar 
School,  1909.  Member  of  Drum  Corps, 

1913- 14;  Member  of  Track  team, 
1913-14,  1914-15;  First  lieutenant  Co. 
A,  1914-15;  Quartermaster  of  first 
battalion,  1915. 

Rooney  John  Hugh.  Entered  Class 
VI,  from  Robert  Gould  Shaw  School, 
1909. 

Rubenstein,  Arthur  Herman.  En- 
tered Class  IV,  from  Christopher 
Gibson  School,  1911.  Fidelity  prize, 

1912,  1913. 

Sampson,  Horace  Parker.  Entered 
September  1913  from  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  Individual  prize,  1914.; 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  Drill,  1915;  Class  Day, 
Chief  Usher,  1915;  Quartermaster, 
1915. 

Schnieder,  Robert  Louis.  Entered 
Class  B IV,  from  Longfellow  Grammar 
School,  1911.  Fidelity  prize,  1914 
1912;  Modern  prize,  1912-13. 

Seely,  Everard  Deane.  Entered  Class 
VI,  from  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School, 
1909.  Special  Declamation  prizes, 
1910-12;  Second  Declamation  prize, 
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1913;  First  Declamation  prize,  1914; 
Fidelity  prize  1913;  Individual  prize. 
1914;  1st.  Lieutenant  1915. 

Sheehan  Joseph  Daniel.  Entered 
Class  B IV,  from  Lawrence  School, 
1911.  Lieutenant  in  Prize  Winning 
Co.  1915;  Captain  of  Co.  C,  1915. 
Solomon,  Bennett.  Entered  Class  IV, 
from  Eliot  Grammar  School,  1911. 
Lieut.  Company  L,  1914;  Fidelity 
Prize  1914;  Lieut,  Company  G,  1914, 
1915. 

Steffi,  Arthur  G.  Entered  Class  IV, 
from  Dwight  School,  1911.  Fidelity 
Prize,  1911-12;  Classical  Prize,  1912- 
1913;  No  misdemeanor  marks  for 
four  years. 

Sughrue,  T.  A.  Entered  Class  IV,  from 
Bigelow  Grammar  School,  1911. 
Fidelity  Prize  1911. 

Thompson,  Harold  Sydney.  Entered 
Class  IV,  from  Hugh  O'Brien  Gram- 
mar School,  1911.  Classical,  1912; 
Modern,  1913;  Approbation,  1913; 
Modern,  1914;  No  marks,  4 years. 
Tisdale,  Harold  T.  Entered  Class  IV, 
from  Washington  Allston  School,  191 1 . 
Classical  Prize,  1912;  Approbation 
prize,  1912;  Approbation  prize,  1913; 
Classical  prize,  1914;  Approbation 
prize,  1914;  No  Marks,  4 years;  Not 
absent  or  tardy,  4 years. 

Twiss,  John  J.  Entered  Class  VI,  from 
William  E.  Russell  School,  1909. 
Fidelity  Prize,  1914. 

Vigdor,  Norman.  Entered  Class  IV, 
from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School, 
1909.  Lieut.  Company  D,  1913-14; 
Adjutant,  First  Battalion,  1914; 
Captain,  Co,.  H,  1914-1915. 

Walsh,  Lewis  Edward.  Entered  Class 
B IV,  from  Lincoln  School,  1911. 
Member  of  football  team,  1911-12, 


1913-14;  Captain  of  football  team, 
1914;  Member  of  Crew,  1913-14; 
Sec.  of  Graduating  Class,  1914;  Sec. 
Class  Day  Com.  1914;  Member  of 
Track  Squad,  1914. 

Wardle,  Warren  Robert.  Entered 
Class  IV,  from  Lewis  School,  1910. 
Member  of  track  team  1913-14;  1914 
1015. 

White,  James  Henry,  Jr.  Entered 
Class  IV,  from  Thomas  N.  Hart 
School,  1911.  Lieutenant  of  Co.  F, 

1914. 

Wilson,  Jf.on  Rudolph,  Entered  Class 
i IV,  from  Frederick  Lincoln  School, 
1911. 

Woodward,  Emerson  W.  Entered 
Class  VI,  from  Washington  Allston 
Grammar  School,  1909.  First  Bat- 
tallion  prize,  1915;  Capt.  Co.  B,  1915. 
Yesner,  Saul.  Entered  Class  B IV, 
from  Webster  Grammar  School,  1911. 
Cambridge.  Classical  prize  1911-12; 
1912-13;  1913-14;  Approbation  prize; 
1912-13;  1913-14;  Lieutenant  in  Co. 
M;  1913-14;  Member  of  the  Register 
Stafl : 1914-15;  Member  of  committee 
of  arrangements,  prize  drill,  1915; 
Lieutenant  Captain  of  Co.  D 1914 
1915;  Wrote  the  words  to  .the  class 
song,  1915. 

Young,  R.  A.  Entered  Class  IV,  from 
John  A.  Andrew  School,  1910.  Guard 
on  football  team,  1913;  Tackle  on 
football  team,  1914;  Lieutenant  in 
Company  C.,  1913-14;  Captain  in 
company  I,  1914-15;  Member  of  Class 
committee,  1914-15;  Member  of  Crew, 

1915. 

Zelicovitz,  Morris.  Entered  Class 
OC  IV,  from  Emerson  Grammar 
School,  1911. 


THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM,  1914 


Front  Rcw. — C'ouscns,  Hunt. 
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THE  CLASS  SONG. 


I. 

Oh,  classmates,  now  has  come  the  day, 
Our  Alma  Mater  bids  us  go, 

And  bravely  enter  on  the  way 
Where  calls  the  world  to  dare  and  do. 
In  later  years  we  shall  recall 
The  happy  days  together  here, 

The  classmates,  friends,  and  teachers  all, 
In  recollections  sweet  and  clear. 

Chorus 

Renowned  Alma  Mater, 

So  helpful,  noble,  true, 

The  Class  of  Nineteen  Fifteen 
Sings  love  and  praise  to  you. 

Let  us  in  boundless  measure, 


As  we  in  wisdom  grow, 

Be  filled  with  pride  and  pleasure 
Our  deeds  to  thee  to  show. 

II. 

And  now  into  the  world  we  fare; 

Can  we  with  courage  meet  the  test 
Of  life’s  temptations,  hardships,  care, 
And  make  of  truth  a welcome  guest? 
Though  distance  keep  us  far  apart, 
May  friendship  keep  us  ever  near. 
With  Alma  Mater  in  each  heart, 

Let’s  work  and  hope  and  banish  fear. 

Words  by  Music  by. 

Saul  Yesner  Raymond  S.  Pugh. 


SOME  LATIN  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  first  record  we  have  of  a Latin 
School  Publication  is  the  Literary  Jour- 
nal, the  first  volume  of  which  was  printed 
in  1829.  This  volume  is  in  our  library. 
The  paper  was  a small  affair  of  four  or 
five  pages,  containing  editorials  stories, 
and  columns  of  poetry  and  personals. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  paper  is  rather 
dull  and  uninteresting;  the  stories  are 
somewhat  forced  and  the  poetry  rather 
pretentious.  In  the  personal  columns 
we  find  blunt,  almost  harsh  criticisms 
to  contributors.  Toward  the  end  of 
this  volume  appear  some  rather  learned 
essays  far  above  the  plane  of  any  of  the 
High  School  papers  of  to-day. 

The  next  paper  found  on  our  Shelves 
is  a volume  of  the  Satchel  of  1860.  This 
is  likewise  a first  volume,  and  is  much 
like  the  other,  except  that  the  editions 
are  a trifle  larger  and  have  the  notable 
addition  of  advertisements.  Here  again 
we  find  the  Stiff  Style  of  writing,  al- 


though in  not  so  marked  a degree. 
Furthermore  there  is  much  more  space 
given  to  school  notes  with  here  and 
there  a difficult  passage  of  Latin  put  in 
for  translation.  (Fancy  a freshman  of 
1915,  or  one  of  our  intellectual  seniors 
either,  eagerly  awaiting  his  Register  in 
order  to  delight  his  classic  sense  with 
choice  bits  of  Latin  prose.  O tempora, 
O mores!)  There  is  a little  note  in  the 
first  number  on  illegible  manuscripts 
which  would  not  be  amiss  even  in  these 
advanced  days.  In  all  these  old  papers 
we  find  continued  stories  which  seem  to 
be  quite  popular. 

The  first  Register  was  issued  Septem- 
ber 1881  in  newspaper  form  with  four 
pages  including  advertisements.  In  the 
early  numbers.  The  first  two  books  of 
the  Acneid  are  parodied  by  some  learned 
youth,  combines  modern  events  with 
classical  and  sprinkles  mythological  re- 
ferences about  with  the  greatest  fluency 
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and  aptitude.  Nor  was  this  type  of 
contribution  at  all  uncommon.  Many 
Latin  poems  were  translated,  several 
composed,  and  the  custom  of  the  editors 
quoting  Latin  did  not  begin  to  dis- 
appear until  very  recent  years.  Of  course 
as  time  goes  on,  the  paper  becomes  more 
extensive  with  sporting  notes,  reports 
of  the  Public  Declamation,  and  a column 
labelled  Notes  and  Queries. 

One  of  the  striking  things  in  looking 
over  the  old  files  is  to  find  how  exactly 
the  traditions  of  the  school  have  been 
preserved  through  the  years.  In  1882 
the  Public  Declamation  programme  in- 
cluded practically  the  same  pieces  that 
are  recited  to-day,  and  in  an  old  number 
the  Washington  Birthday  exercises  are 
described  as  almost  identical  with  our 
own,  even  to  the  music. 


We  recommend  to  our  readers  these 
old  copies  of  the  Register.  Not  only 
the  papers  themselves,  but  for  the  great 
advancement  made  since  the  paper 
started,  should  interest  every  Latin 
School  boy.  On  the  staffs  of  the  pre- 
vious years  there  are  many  of  the 
school’s  alumni  noted  in  a variety  of 
activities,  among  them,  Mr.  Henderson, 
the  head  of  our  French  department,  who 
was  editor-in-chief.  No  where  else  is 
the  personal  history  of  our  school  so 
interestingly  and  minutely  described  as 
in  these  old  copies.  All  files  of  the 
paper  are  bound  and  placed  in  the 
library  where  they  may  be  read,  with 
Mr.  Penny  packer’s  permission. 

R.  P.  C.  '15. 


THE  TRAITOR 


The  Imperial  Chancellor  of  Teutony 
nervously  gnawed  his  graying  moustache 
and  ran  his  fingers  uneasily  through  his 
closely-cropped  beard.  His  eyes  shift- 
ed uncomfortably  about  the  sombre 
room,  resting  now  on  a burnished  copper 
replica  of  the  black  eagle  of  the  national 
coat-of-arms  of  Teutony,  that  hung  on 
the  wall,  now  upon  a silken  copy  of  the 
national  tri-colored  standard  of  Teutony, 
which,  its  strips  of  black,  white,  and 
red  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  floated  from 
the  one  narrow  window  of  the  room. 
At  last  his  eyes  returned  to  his  visitor. 

This  man  who  had  come  to  visit  him 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an 
official  of  the  Imperial  Secret  Police  of 
Teutony.  He  wore  his  spiked  helmet 
of  burnished  steel  drawn  far  down  over 
his  bushy  white  eyebrows,  and  his 
greenish  gray  coat  was  drawn  tightly 


about  his  rather  rotund  figure.  In 
direct  contrast  to  the  Chancellor,  this 
steely,  deep-set  eyes  gleamed  from  out 
his  florid  countenance  with  a look  of 
utter  fearlessness  and  daring.  He  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  being  impatient  for 
the  Chancellor  to  speak. 

“You  sent  for  me,  Herr  von  Heth- 
mann-Bolbweg,”  he  began,  by  way  of 
opening  the  conversation. 

The  Chancellor,  still  nervously  gnaw- 
ing his  moustache,  regarded  his  visitor 
uneasily,  but,  clearing  his  throat,  he 
vouschafed  a reply. 

“Yes,  Colonel  von  Seltmann,”  he 
said,  “I  have  sent  for  you, — and  for,  an 
important  reason.  I have  business  to 
transact  with  you  which  you,  as  chief 
of  the  Imperial  Secret  Police  of  Teutony, 
must  know  of  immediately.” 

The  Chancellor  paused,  and,  clearing 
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his  throat  nervously,  leaned  forward 
tensely  in  his  chair,  as  he  continued: 

“Yes,  Colonel  von  Seltmann,  you  must 
know  it  immediately.  Colonel,”  he  broke 
off  suddenly,  “I  have  a question  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  address  to  you.” 

The  Chancellor,  narrowing  his  eyes, 
and  tensely  leaning  forward  in  his  chair 
once  more,  snapped  out  suddenly. 

“Colonel  von  Seltmann,  are  you  in 
absolute  sympathy  with  the  existing 
government  of  Teutony ?” 

The  chief  of  the  secret  police  leaped 
angrily  to  his  feet,  and  replied  haughtly 
to  the  Chancellor. 

“Ido  not  understand  you,  Mein  Herr," 
he  expostulated.  “Of  course  I am  in 
absolute  agreement  with  the  present 
government;  I am  at  present  satisfied 
with  the  government  of  Kaiser  Will- 
helm  the  Second  of  Teutony,  and  I 
shall  always  be  so.  However,”  and 
the  eyes  of  the  crafty  police  official 
narrowed  suddenly,  “I  do  not  think 
you  would  have  me  understand  from 
your  question  what  I understand.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  state  your  question 
in  other  words,  Mein  Herr?" 

The  chancellor  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment. 

“In  other  words,  Colonel,  would  you 
prefer  a different  government  for 
Teutony  than  that  of  Wilhelm?”  he 
asked  bluntly. 

Colonel  von  Seltmann’s  face  began 
suddenly  to  purple  with  rage,  and  the 
veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead  so  that 
they  looked  like  whipcords.  His  deep- 
set  eyes  blazed  in  their  sockets,  and 
his  hand  convulsively  grasped  his  sword- 
hilt. 

“Chancellor!”  he  shouted.  “Beware 
of  what  you  say!  Do  you  know  that 
just  now  you  uttered  treason?  Re- 


tract the  words,  or,  by  heaven,  I’ll 
shoot  you  where  you  sit,  Chancellor  of 
Teutony  though  you  be!” 

Herr  von  Hethmann-Bollbeg,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Teutonic  Empire,  paled  as  he 
heard  the  impassioned  words  of  the 
fiery  police  official,  but  he  managed  to 
smile  ingratiatingly  and  to  speak  with 
as  much  calm  as  his  disturbed  mental 
condition  permitted. 

“Ah,  my  dear  Colonel  von  Seltmann,” 
he  expostulated,  “you  disturb  your- 
self unduly.  I thought  I had  an- 
other sort  of  man  to  deal  with.  I see 
that  I was  mistaken.  Good-day, 
Colonel.” 

The  police  official,  was  however,  not 
so  easily  thrust  aside  from  his  purpose. 
His  florid  face  was  still  purpled  with 
rage,  and  he  barked  at  the  seated 
Chancellor. 

“Retract  those  words,  Herr  Chan- 
cellor! You  have  uttered  treason,  and 
you  shall  retract  those  words,  or  I — ” 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  a burst  of 
laughter  jame  from  his  lips. 

“Pardon  me,  my  dear  Chancellor,” 
he  said,  jovially.  “I  lost  my  temper 
before  I knew  what  I was  about.  I 
have  not  as  yet  heard  your  proposal. 
You  say  that  you  expected  to  have  to 
deal  with  another  sort  of  man  than  I 
have  proved  to  be.  Would  you  have  ex- 
pected this  other  sort  of  man  to  act 
differently  than  I have  done?” 

The  Chancellor  stared  at  the  Colonel 
in  amazement  for  a moment,  wonder- 
ing at  his  visitor’s  sudden  change  of 
attitude.  Then,  how'ever,  his  diplo- 
matic instinct  came  back  to  him,  and  he 
hastened  to  press  his  apparent  advan- 
tage, not  stopping  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  Colonel’s  strange  actions. 

“I  thought,”  he  said  deliberately 
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“that  I had  to  deal  with  a man  who  was 
tired  of — Wilhelm’s  militarism.” 

It  was  von  Seltmann’s  turn  to  be 
apparently  surprised. 

“I  thought  that  you  were  one  of 
Wilhelm’s  staunchest  supporters  in  re- 
gard to  militarism!”  he  ejaculated. 

The  Chancellor  smiled  uneasily. 

“I  am,”  he  admitted,  “to  the  world; 
but  not  to  my  friends,  Colonel  von 
Seltmann.  However,  “ he  broke  off  sud- 
denly, “that’s  neither  here  nor  there. 
At  heart  I am  one  of  the  staunchest 
opponents  of  militarism.  As  such,  I 
long  for  a new  government  for  Teutony 
that  shall  abolish  militarism  entire- 
ly and  shall  incidentally — overthrow 
Wilhelm.” 

In  the  deep-set,  steely  eyes  of  the 
Colonel  there  flashed  an  angry  glint  of 
pale  blue  lightning,  as  he  heard  the 
words  of  the  double-dealing  Chancellor 
that  sat  before  him,  but  it  disappeared 
immediately,  and  he  managed  to  ad- 
dress a conciliating  question  to  the 
Chancellor. 

“And  to  accomplish  this,  Mein  Herr,” 
he  asked,  inquiringly,  “what  steps  are 
you  planning  to  take?” 

The  Chancellor  leaned  forward  con- 
fidentially. 

“That,  my  dear  Colonel  von  Selt- 
mann,” he  said,  “is  why  I have  called 
you  here  to-day.  I have  a plan  that 
requires  immediate  action  to  make  it 
successful.  Have  you  time  to  listen  to 
it?” 

The  chief  of  the  secret  police  could 
scarcely  repress  a gleam  of  inward  joy 
that  flashed  for  a moment  in  his  deep-set 
eyes  as  he  nodded  assent. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  two  bent  their 
heads  in  earnest  consultation,  and  at  the 


end  of  that  time  they  arose,  and  saluted 
each  other  gravely. 

“I  will  send  the  man  over  within  an 
hour,”  promised  the  Colonel. 

He  saluted  again,  and  left  the  room. 
A curious  glint  of  inward  satisfaction 
shone  in  his  eyes  as  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him. 

The  Chancellor,  left  alone  in  the  room, 
rubbed  his  hands  to-gether  in  feverish 
joy.  The  plans  of  his  life  were  about  to 
be  realized!  Now  that  he  had  on  his 
side  the  redoubtable  chief  of  the  secret 
police,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
plans  from  being  carried  to  a success- 
ful conclusion.  Wilhelm  the  Second  of 
Teutony,  along  with  his  accursed  mili- 
tarism, was  about  to  be  overthrown. 
A new  government  would  be  established, 
with  a new  man  at  its  head,  and  this 
man,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  one  who 
had  succeeded  in  liberating  from  the 
yoke  of  militarism  the  people  of  Teutony, 
— Herr  Chancellor  von  Hethmann- 
Bollweg  himself! 

The  Chancellor  smiled  happily. 
****** 

An  hour  later,  the  Chancellor,  sitting 
alone  in  his  room,  in  much  the  state  of 
mind,  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his 
happy  revery  by  a knock  at  the  door. 
He  hastened  with  glad  anticipation  to 
open  it.  A man,  a muffler  closely 
drawn  about  his  face,  his  soft  hat 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes,  and  wearing 
a heavy  military  cape  that  enveloped  his 
whole  person,  entered  the  room. 

Without  saying  a word,  the  visitor 
took  off  muffler,  hat  and  cape,  and  then 
clicking  his  heels  together,  made  a 
military  salute. 

“At  your  service,  Mein  Herr,”  he  said. 

The  Chancellor  surveyed  the  man  with 
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an  appraising  glance.  His  visitor  was  a 
young  man, — twenty- three  or  twenty- 
four  at  the  most,— and  his  clean,  supple 
limbs,  and  browned,  wholesome-looking 
complexion  betokened  an  excellent  con- 
stitution. His  features  were  aristo- 
cratic and  well  formed,  and  out  of  his 
gray  eyes  there  dashed  a glance  of  stern 
will  and  determination. 

The  Chancellor  murmured  under  his 
breath  some  words  of  approval.  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  he  needed. 
Clearing  his  throat,  von  Hethmann- 
Bollweg  began  to  speak. 

“Colonel  von  Seltmann  has  acquainted 
you  with  the  details?”  he  asked. 

“Merely  in  outline,  Mein  Herr," 
was  the  answer. 

“Well,”  resumed  the  Chancellor,”  we 
had  better  review  them  now.  In  the 
first  place, — but,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
I should  like  to  ask  a few  questions 
about  yourself.  What  is  your  name?” 

The  young  man  smiled. 

“No  one  knows  that,”  he  said. 

“Ah,  I had  forgotten,”  said  the 
Chancellor.  “Your  chief  told  me  of 
that  fact.  Well,  never  mind.  At  any 
rate,  from  your  chief’s  information  I 
gather  that  you  are  a soldier  of  fortune, 
young,  daring,  er — unscrupulous, — if 
you  don’t  mind  the  word.  You  do 
not  mind  the  shedding  of  blood,  if  it  is 
necessary  tor  the  accomplishment  of 
your  purpose.  Am  I right?” 

The  young  man  smilingly  bowed  in 
agreement.  He  seemed  rather  proud  of 
the  Chancellor’s  characterization  of  him. 

“Well,”  continued  the  Chancellor, 
“we  shall  need  such  a man,  Herr- Herr-” 
He  stopped  in  embarrassment. 

His  young  visitor  laughed  boyishly. 

“I  am  sometimes  known  as  ‘‘The 


Snake,”  Mein  Herr,"  he  said,  “You 
may  call  me  that  if  you  like.” 

“Well,  Herr — Herr  Snake,”  continued 
the  Chancellor,  chuckling,  “the  plan  is 
as  follows.  Listen  carefully.” 

“As  you  doubtless  know  our  great 
neighbor  on  our  Eastern  frontier, — 
Slavia, — secretly  is  extremely  hostile  to 
us,  and  is  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to 
crush  us,  if  she  possibly  can.  Well, 
my  friend,  it  is  our  plan,  through  you, 
to  let  Slavia  crash  Teutony, — for  the 
time  being.” 

The  young  man’s  eyes  flashed  fire 
for  a moment,  and  then  were  quiet 
again.  His  voice  was  calm  when  he 
addressed  the  Chancellor. 

“So  Colonel  von  Seltmann  told  me.” 
he  remarked. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Chancellor,  “it  is  our 
policy  to  let  Slavia  crush  Teutony  for 
the  time  being.  Do  you  know  what  the 
result  of  that  will  be?” 

“The  ruin  of  Wilhelm  of  Teutony  and 
the  end  of  militarism.”  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

“Ah,”  approved  the  Chancellor,”  von 
Seltmann  has  coached  you  well.  Yes, 
after  Teutony  is  once  crushed,  as  she 
will  be  by  Slavia,  Wilhelm  and  his 
policy  of  militarism  will  stand  dis- 
credited in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  Too 
many  mothers  will  have  lost  sons,  too 
many  men  will  have  lost  brothers,  too 
many  families  will  have  had  to  starve.” 

The  Chancellor  paused  for  a moment, 
but  then  continued: 

“And  how  shall  we  manage  that 
Teutony  shall  be  crushed,  for  the 
moment,  by  Slavia?  That  my  friend, 
is  your  part.  Listen  carefully  to  what 
I shall  now  say. 

“In  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Teutony 
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— I shall  presently  supply  you  with  a 
map  of  the  region, — there  is  a great 
plateau,  large  enough  to  hold  the  army 
which  the  Crown  Prince  of  Teutony  is 
now  leading.  Surrounding  this  plateau 
is  a chain  of  mountains  that  command 
it.  A hostile  army,  once  having  occupied 
and  fortified  these  mountains,  could, 
in  a very  short  time,  wipe  out  another 
army, — say,  for  the  moment,  an  army  of 
Teutony, — that  was  encamped  on  the 
plain.  Are  you  following  me?” 

“Every  word,”  came  back  the  answer. 
In  the  eyes  of  “The  Snake”  there  shone 
a fire  of  feverish  interest. 

“Good!  Now  through  my  influence, — 

I need  not  tell  you  by  what  specific 
means, — an  army  of  Teutony  is  on  its 
way  to  occupy  the  plateau  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  I propose  that  you,  in 
addition  to  performing  another  impor- 
tant duty,  which  I shall  presently  name, 
shall  notify  the  armies  of  Slavia  to 
occupy  the  mountains  of  which  I have 
also  spoken.  Do  you  understand  how 
how  disaster  is  to  come  upon  the  army 
of  Teutony?” 

“Perfectly,”  was  the  reply.  The  look 
of  feverish  interest  still  shone  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  man. 

“Good ! But  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  which  you  must  remove.  In  spite 
of  my  efforts,  on  the  advice  of  von 
Edsden,  Wilhelm’s  military  advisor,  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Teutony  has  been 
sent  to  occupy  the  only  mountain  pass 
through  which  the  armies  of  Slavia  may 
come,  on  their  way  to  occupy  the  moun- 
tains overlooking  the  great  plateau. 
He  alone  of  the  army  which  he  commands 
knows  the  location  of  this  pass.  You, 
of  course,  shall  know  it  later. 

“Now,  as  you  can  readily  see,  it  is 
our  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  Crown 


Prince  does  not  occupy  that  pass  before 
the  armies  of  Slavia  shall  have  occupied 
the  mountains  controlling  the  plateau  in 
which  is  encamped  the  army  of  Teutony. 
You  are  the  one  who  is  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  this.  There  is  but  one  way 
to  do  so.” 

The  Chancellor  paused. 

“Your  chief  has  told  me  you  were  a 
fearless,  unscrupulous  man,  We  shall 
see.  You  must  kill  the  Crown  Prince!” 

The  eyes  of  the  visitor  shot  fire,  but 
he  bowed  calmly  in  assent. 

“Of  course,”  went  on  the  Chancellor, 
“since  no  one  but  the  Crown  Prince 
knows  where  the  pass  is  located,  when 
he  is  removed,  The  last  obstacle  is  re- 
moved . 

“This,  then,  is  your  mission:  first,  to 
kill  the  Crown  Prince;  second,  to  notify 
the  armies  of  Slavia  to  occupy  the 
mountains  controlling  the  plateau.  I 
shall  send  you  final  instructions  to- 
morrow. Do  you  accept  the  mission, 
Herr — Herr  Snake?” 

The  young  man  bowed. 

“I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so,” 
he  said.  But  have  a question  to  ask  of 
you.” 

“Ask  it,”  invited  the  Chancellor. 

“How  am  I to  know  the  Crown  Prince 
when  I shall  see  him?”  asked  “The 
Snake.” 

The  Chancellor  looked  up  suddenly, 
as  he  heard  the  question,  and  turned  to 
his  visitor  with  a puzzled  frown. 

“I  haven’t  any  more  idea  as  to  what 
the  Crown  Prince  looks  like  than  you 
have,  my  friend,”  he  said.  “You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  the  Crown  Prince 
has  all  his  life  been  educated  outside  of 
Teutony,  and  returned  to  Teutony  only 
two  weeks  ago.  During  that  time  he 
has  not  been  seen,  or  at  least  he  has  never 
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been  recognized,  by  the  people  of 
Teutony.  It  was  a whim  of  Wilhelm 
that  his  son  should  be  thus  brought  up. 
The  entrusting  of  this  important  mission 
to  him  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Crown 
Prince  into  public  life.  All  I can  tell 
you  about  the  Prince  is  that  he  is  a 
young  man,  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years  old,  perhaps.  However,  you 
will  doubtless  recognize  him  by  the 
homage  his  officers  pay  to  him.” 

‘‘The  Snake”  bowed,  a thin  smile 
curbing  his  lips. 

‘‘I  shall  doubtless  recognize  him, 
Chancellor.  And  now,  good-day,  Mein 
Herr." 

The  door  closed  behind  ‘‘The  Snake,” 
and  he  was  gone. 

The  three  weeks  that  followed  were 
anxious  ones  for  Herr  Chancellor  von 
Hethmann-Bollweg.  Every  letter  that 
came  to  him  was  eagerly  scanned  in  the 
hope  of  finding  news  from  ‘‘The  Snake,” 
but  the  Chancellor  was  always  disap- 
pointed. Nor  did  any  telegrams  come 
to  him  from  ‘‘The  Snake.”  The  Chan- 
cellor began  to  feel  a vague  fear. 

This  fear  grew  upon  him  by  degrees. 
He  would  never  admit  its  presence,  even 
to  himself;  but  nevertheless  the  fear 
began  to  grow.  With  the  fear  came 
self-censure.  Why,  the  Chancellor  asked 
himself,  had  he  so  foolishly  exposed 
himself  to  danger?  Why  had  he  trusted 
so  implicitly  in  an  utter  stranger, — a 
stranger  of  evil  repute, — a stranger  of 
whom  he  did  not  know  even  the  name? 
‘‘The  Snake!”  The  Chancellor  shud- 
dered. How  suggestive  the  name  was. 
Now  he  recalled  how  the  man  had  come 
to  him, — muffled-up,  half-disguised, — 
the  actions  of  a veritable  murderer! 

As  the  word  came  into  the  Chancellor's 


mind,  he  shuddered  again.  A murderer! 
Why,  of  course  the  man  was  a murderer ! 
He  had  been  recommended  to  him  as 
such  by  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police, 
Colonel  von  Seltmann ! Surely,  if 
a man  would  not  hesitate  to  murder,  to 
would  not  hesitate  to  betray,  especially 
if  it  were  to  his  advantage  to  do  so!  The 
cold  sweat  stood  out  on  the  Chancellor’s 
brow. 

‘‘The  Snake!”  ‘‘The  Snake!”  Who  was 
he?  What  was  he?  The  Chancellor  :a\ 
awake  nights  wondering. 

The  days  passed  on,  and  still  there 
was  no  reply  forthcoming  from  ‘‘The 
Snake.”  Finally,  one  morning,  the 
Chancellor,  his  face  drawn  and  haggard 
after  weeks  of  sleepless  nights,  nearly 
fell  from  his  chair  with  joy  at  a message 
that  had  come  to  him.  It  read  as 
follows: 

Herr  Chancellor: 

I have  accomplished  what  I set  out 
to  do,  and  you  and  I have  done  Teutony 
a service.  Come  at  once  to  the  Fradisch 
Tavern,  in  Langbach.  Tell  no  one  of 
your  departure.  There  I will  tell  you 
all  and  put  you  in  the  position  in  the 
new  state  that  you  have  earned. 

“The  Snake.” 

The  Chancellor,  his  eyes  sparkling, 
his  hands  twitching  with  nervous  joy, 
took  the  next  train  that  ran  from  Derlin, 
Teutony;  capitol,  to  Langbach.  It  was 
a rather  long  journey  to  the  city  of 
Eastern  Teutony,  but  as  the  train 
finally  ran  into  its  station  at  Langbach, 
the  Chancellor  joyously  leaped  down 
the  steps  of  the  train,  and  made  for  the 
Fradisch  Tavern. 

He  nervously  inquired  of  the  clerk 
as  to  whether  there  there  was  a gentle- 
man in  the  hotel  at  that  time  who  was 
waiting  for  another  gentleman,  with 
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whom  he  had  an  appointment.  The 
clerk  suddenly  grew  pale,  but  managed 
to  nod  his  head  half-chokingly.  The 
Chancellor  looked  at  him  queerly,  but, 
desiring  only  to  see  “The  Snake,”  merely 
asked  to  be  shown  to  the  room  in  which 
the  gentleman  was  waiting  for  him. 
The  clerk  granted  this  request  by  sum- 
moning a bell-boy,  and  as  he  saw  the 
form  of  the  Chancellor  move  from  the 
desk,  he  heaved  a huge  sigh  of  relief. 

The  bell-boy  led  the  Chancellor  up 
the  stairs  to  a room  on  the  third  floor. 

“You  will  find  the  gentleman  within, 
Mein  Herr,"  he  said,  and  then  he  dis- 
appeared. 

The  chancellor  knocked  on  the  door 
joyously.  A voice,  which  he  recognized 
immediately  as  that  of  “The  Snake,” 
said,  “Come  in!” 

The  Chancellor  entered  the  room,  and, 
dashing  quickly  across  the  room,  vigor- 
ously wrung  the  hand  of  “The  Snake.” 

“My  friend!”  he  ejaculated.  “My 
dear  friend ! We  two  have  indeed  saved 
Teutony!  I am  burning  with  eagerness 
to  ply  you  with  questions,  but  I shall 
be  patient.  First,  what  did  you  do  with 
the  body  of  the  Crown  Prince?” 

“The  Snake”  opened  his  mouth  to 
reply,  but  the  Chancellor  suddenly 
felt  the  sting  of  a pair  of  heavy  riding- 
gloves  fiercely  whipped  across  his  cheek. 
A raucous  voice  shouted: 

“You  dog!  You  traitorous  dog! 
Be  careful  as  to  how  you  speak  to  your 
superiors!  What  has  become  of  the 
body  of  the  Crown  Prince,  you  ask? 
Ha,  ha!  Mein  Herr  Chancellor,  be  more 
careful  in  your  speech  to  your  superiors, 

I repeat.  It  was  just  now  your  honor 
to  have  addressed  a man  far  superior  to 
you, — a man  known  to  you  as  ‘The 
Snake,”  but  in  reality. — His  Royal 


Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Teutony!” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Colonel  von 
Seltmann,  chief  of  the  Imperial  Secret 
Police  of  Teutony,  that  spoke. 

There  was  a deathly  silence  in  the 
room.  The  Chancellor  looked  once  at 
the  calm,  imperious  face  of  “The  Snake,” 
and  a sickly,  greenish  pallor  crept  over 
his  face.  Out  of  the  draperies  in  the 
room  stepped  three  fully-armed  police 
officers.  They  took  a step  towards  the 
Chancellor,  but  “The  Snake”  waved 
them  back  and  began  to  speak  calmly 
to  the  cowering  traitor  before  him. 

“Herr  von  Hethmann-Bollweg,  I here- 
by divest  you  of  your  authority  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Teutonic  Empire. 
You  have  disgraced  the  office,  Mein 
Herr.  You  thought  to  destroy  the 
empire  of  Teutony.  Mein  Herr,  you 
blundered  at  the  outset.  You  confided 
in  a man  who  loves  Teutony  far  more 
than  himself.  Such  men  are  rare. 
Colonel  von  Seltmann  acquainted  me 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I de- 
termined to  see  the  matter  through. 
As  evidence  against  you,  all  we  had  was 
the  word  of  the  Colonel.  The  word  of 
one  police  official  would  not  be  of  much 
value  against  the  word  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire  of  Teutony.  We  needed 
absolute  proof.  Mein  Ilerr,  we  have 
secured  such  proof.” 

He  paused. 

“I  assure  you  Mein  Ilerr,  that  it  was 
not  Colonel  von  Seltmann’s  desire  that 
I should  impersonate  that  mythical 
personage  known  as  ‘The  Snake.’  It 
was  my  own  desire.  I wished  to  learn 
for  myself  of  the  plot.  I have  done  so. 
You  are  a traitor,  Mein  Herr.  Traitors 
are  found  out  by  various  means.  This 
time  it  was  by  means  of  a snake:  a 
wily  creature,  who  changed  his  skin  for 
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a time  in  order  that  Teutons  might  be 
saved.  The  snake  has  ruined  you,  Herr 
von  Hethmann-Bollweg. 

“ Mein  Herr , you  stand  accused  of 
high  treason  of  entering  into  relations 
with  Slavia  dangerous  to  Teutony’s 
welfare,  and  of  attempting  to  kill  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Teutony, — my 
self.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  your 
defence”? 

The  Chancellor’s  knees  shook,  and 
the  greenish  pallor  that  had  begun  to 
spread  over  his  face  now  became  more 
death-like.  He  bowed  his  head  and 
sobbed  brokenly. 

‘‘Mercy,  your  Royal  Highness!”  he 
pleaded. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Teutony — ‘‘The 
Snake” — motioned  to  the  three  police- 
men. The  Chancellor  was  led  away. 

Colonel  von  Seltmann  turned  his 
harsh  face  towards  his  superior,  a light 
of  fanatical  devotion  in  his  eyes. 


“Thus,”  he  said,  “may  all  traitors  be 
served !” 

The  other  did  not  answer,  and  silence 
reigned  in  the  room.  Three  minutes 
later  a breathless  police  officer  dashed 
into  the  room. 

“Ah,  your  Royal  Highness,”  he  said, 
“the  Chancellor  is  dead!” 

“The  Snake”  and  Colonel  von  Selt- 
mann turned  to  the  man  as  suddenly  as 
if  they  had  been  shot. 

“He  drank  poison.”  breathlessly  ex- 
plained the  police  officer.  “He  asked  if 
he  might  have  a drink  of  brandy,  and  we 
granted  his  request.  Unknown  to  us,  he 
dropped  something  in  the  brandy  be- 
fore he  drank  it.  He  is  no  more!” 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Teutony  did 
not  answer.  Colonel  von  Seltmann  again 
turned  his  harsh-lined  face  towards  his 
superior. 

“Thus,”  he  said,  “may  all  traitors 
perish!”  Arthur  W.  Marget,  T6 


THE  IRONY  OF  FATE. 


So  skilfully  had  the  hand  reached 
beneath  the  Blue  pillow  of  the  ham- 
mock, and  so  dexterously  had  it  been 
withdrawn,  that  the  old  colonel  knew 
nothing  of  the  affair  until  he  heard  Ali, 
his  servant,  excitedly  whispering  in  his 
ear,  “Sahib,  wake,  sahib  the  Murza  is 
gone!”  With  a quick  movement,  the 
old  man  hastily  snatched  the  pillowr 
from  under  his  head,  and  there  before 
him  lay  a diamond  of  the  first  water, 
white  as  the  snow  of  the  distant  Him- 
alayas, clear  as  crystal. 

“Of  the  two  the  better  has  been 
stolen!”  moaned  the  colonel,  while  his 
Hindu  servant  slunks  off  to  carry  water 
to  the  garrison;  and  as  the  hot  sun  be- 
gan to  rise  in  the  east;  he  deliberately 


flung  the  glittering  diamond  into  the 

foaming  cataract  beyond  the  barracks. 
* * * * * 

'Fhe  Kedji  affords  an  almost  impass- 
able barrier  to  the  west  of  Vah.  The 
snowy  pinnacks  of  this  lofty  mount 
stretch  beyond  the  clouds, while  about 
its  base  the  foul-smelling  swamps,  in 
the  grass  of  which,  the  hooded  cobra  lies 
coiled  there  is  but  one  known  road  over 
the  Kedji.  Solitary  as  the  starless 
night,”  the  natives  characterize  it.  In 
their  primitive  intelligence  they,  also 
declare,  this  road  has  Lonesomeness  for 
its  companion;  but  the  immediate  snap- 
ping of  fallen  branches  of  the  teak  trees, 
and  the  crackling  of  bamboo  now  seem 
to  offset  their  superstitious  declaration, 
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for  there  presently  emerged  from  beneath 
a tangled  mass  of  brushwood  a man. 
His  head  was  scarcely  covered  with  a 
tattered  cap  and  his  face,  browned  by 
the  tropical  sun,  was  bruised  and  cut 
while  his  body  was  thinly  clad  in  khaki, 
now  rent  and  torn  from  the  bramble’s, 
and,  judging  from  the  worn-out  con- 
dition of  his  shoes,  one  would  be  led 
to  believe  the  stranger  had  lately  traveled 
much. 

From  the  location  in  which  he  now 
was  situated  he  endeavored  to  determine 
his  whereabouts.  Before  him,  as  he 
scanned  the  surrounding  country,  lay 
Vah,  the  haven  of  the  westward  bound 
ships,  while  behind  him  lay  mystic 
India,  and  the  gorgeous  setting  sun  in 
all  its  splendor,  a mighty  ball  of  golden 
fire  with  deep  tints  of  red  gashing  forth 
from  its  surface.  Now  darkness  reigned. 
The  stranger  brought  forth  a diamond 


from  his  pocket,  the  sparkle  of  which 
lit  up  the  night. 

At  No — Goswell  Road,  London,  there 
is  a modest  little  jewelry  shop  kept  by  a 
retired  dragoon  captain,  who  had  be- 
come quite  proficient  in  giving  values 
of  costly  stones.  One  foggy  morning  in 
April,  as  he  was  deligently  at  work  be- 
side his  table,  a man,  conspicuous  be- 
cause of  his  tanned  face,  hastily  entered 
his  shop,  and,  handing  him  a beautiful 
diamond,  asked  its  value,  adding  that 
it  came  from  Zeds,  beyond  the  Redji  of 
India.  The  jeweler  placed  it  beneath 
his  glass  and  examined  it. 

“A  nearly  perfect  imitation  of  the 
great  Murza-stone.  Your  diamond  is 
paste,  my  good  sir,  and  it  is  worth,  at 
the  most,  thirty  shillings,”  nonchalantly 
answered  the  jeweler. 

J.  D.  S.  T5. 


A SONNET. 


God  of  the  nations,  Thee  we  beg  for 
peace! 

Relieve  this  woeful  age.  We  cannot 
bear 

To  see  our  women  live  in  dire  despair. 

Our  tender  maids  with  souls  more  white 
than  fleece 

From  shame,  dishonor,  all,  O God  re- 
lease. 

This  bleeding  world,  once  healthy  and 
so  fair, 

From  bestial  war,  who  slaughters  every- 
where. 


Deliver  God.  Forever  let  Him  cease 

With  groaning,  mourning,  hearts  to 
thee  we  pray, 

That  love  ’tween  nations,  God,  may 
really  be, 

And  nevermore  this  gloomy,  dreadful 
strife, 

That  peace  on  earth  may  reign  with 
fullest  sway, 

And  all  with  joy  and  love  look  up  to 
Thee ; 

For  Thou  art  th’  everlasting  source  of 
life. 
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June,  ihe  month  of  rejoicing, — and 
of  tears  as  well, — has  come  at  last. 
Now  there  remain  but  the  last,  closing 
days  of  school.  It  seems  but  a short 
time  since  the  Christmas  vacation  and 
yet  it  has  been  nearly  a half  year. 
For  some  of  us  this  has  been  the  last 
last  year  of  school  life  in  preparation 
for  the  journey  into  the  unknown 
world  of  business,  for  others  it  has 
been  the  last  step  in  preparation  to 
enter  a larger  institution  of  learning, 
for  most  it  is  but  another  year  added 
to  the  school  life,  but  for  all  it  has 
passed  quickly  and  for  most  pleasantly, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who 
leave  the  School  this  year  will  long 
remember  the  years  spent  there,  espe- 
cially, the  Senior  year. 


The  First  Banquet  of  the  Class  of 
1915  was  held  at  the  City  Club  on 
May  twenty  seventh.  It  was  indeed 
a noteworthy  affair.  Nearly  the  entire 
Class  was  present  and  ten  masters. 
After  the  flash-light,  which  came  some- 
what as  a surprise,  the  banquet  was 
partaken  with  music  by  the  “Berlin 
Serenaders”  and  selections  by  the  class 
orchestra.  After  the  dinner  speeches 
and  songs  were  rendered  by  the  invited 
guests.  A loving  cup  was  presented  by 
the  the  Class  of  1915  to  Dr.  Groce, 
who  will  leave  the  school  as  that  class 
graduates.  Dr.  Groce  was  elected 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Class.  After 
an  exceedingly  witty  and  appropriate 
speech  by  President  McGinn  the  tea- 
chers retired  and  music  was  enjoyed 
until  ten-thirty. 


D.  B V.,  ’16 
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As  was  predicted,  the  Class  Day  Ex- 
ercises were  a great  success  in  every 
way.  Great  credit  is  due  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  excellent  choice  of  en- 
tertainment. A large  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  composed  of  music,  which 
seemed  to  please  the  school.  The  French 
song  especially  was  enjoyed,  in  spite  of 
its  short  length. 

* * * * 

The  Prize  Drill,  held  April  28,  was 
a repetition  of  the  usual  fine  displays 
furnished  by  the  school’s  cadets.  Col. 
John  J.  O’Leary  received  the  first  Prize, 
and  Majors  Woodward,  Dwyer  adn 

Davis  their  respective  Batallion  Prizes. 
The  days  program  was  carried  out  in  fine 
style,  although  a note  of  sadness  was 
introduced  by  the  recent  death  of 
Captain  Walter  H.  Dolan  for  whom 
“taps”  was  sounded  at  the  Evening 

Parade. 

* * * * 

A number  of  pupils  from  this  School 
were  present  at  the  productions  of  the 
the  Greek  plays  in  the  Stadium  at 
Cambridge,  for  which  tickets  could  be 
procured  at  reduced  rates. 

* * * * 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  English  High 
School  Band,  which  furnished  the  music 
for  the  Prize  Drill.  Their  music  was 

much  appreciated. 

****** 

The  Annual  Prize  Declamation  was 
held  on  Friday,  June  fourth.  After 
the  Declamation  and  Award  of  Prizes 
a short  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Gallagher,  the  Chairman  of  the 
judges.  The  following  is  the  Program 

and  the  list  of  Prize  winners: 

****** 

Award  of  Prizes-Junc,  1915. 

For  Excellence  in  Classical  Studies: — 


Harold  Theodore  Tisdale,  Al- 
bert Francis  Cummings,  Arthur 
Reynold  Nelson,  Joseph  Barin 
Nathan,  Henry  Sadofsky,  Arthur 
William  Marget,  Joseph  Solomon 
Shubow,  Bernard  Joseph  Duffy, 
Carl  Arthur  Benander,  Maurice 
Sidney  Coburne,  John  David 
Sullivan,  William  Henry  Dunphy, 
Alden  Haddon  McIntyre,  Lyford 
Pierson  Beverage,  George  Daniel 
Reynolds,  George  Albert  Saxton, 
Elliott  Morton  Finkelstein,  Vito 
Mirabile,  Edward  David  Kennedy, 
Herbert  Spencer  Saver,  Barrett 
Hurwitz,  Robert  Basil  Powell, 
Henry  Nathan  Wyzanski,  Philip 
Francis  Kenney,  Frank  Dewees 
Fryer  Tice,  Arnold  Pierson  Bever- 
age. 

For  Excellence  in  Modern  Studies: — 

Saul  Yesner,  Stillman  Roberts 
Dunham,  Jr.,  Danforth  Ballou 
Lincoln,  Sidney  Meyer  Bergman, 
Abraham  Tumaroff,  William  Allen 
Denker,  Aaron  Solomon  Aronson, 
Walter  Tristram  Lundegren,  Frank 
Lester  Lambert,  Frederick  John 
Sweeney,  Abraham  Saperstein, 
Joseph  Charles  Bloom,  Edward 
Joseph  Paul  Schell,  Edward  Marcus 
Rubin,  Josiah  Thompson  Phinney, 
Alexander  Nelson,  Carl  Norman 
Bensinger,  John  Joseph  Herlihy, 
Louis  Nathanson,  Eliot  Gilbert  Fay, 
Harold  Benedict  Bross,  Harold 
Francis  Crotty,  John  Harkins, 
Sherman  Main  Clough,  Joseph 
Schneider,  Charles  Thomas  Martin. 
For  Excellence  in  Declamation: — 

First  Prize: — Thomas  Harold  Greenburg 
Second  Prize : — Aaron  Solomon  Aronson . 
Third  Prize: — Harry  Lyman  Seely. 
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Special  Prizes: — Frederick  Clifton  Pack- 
ard. Jr.,  Michail  Cardina,  Joseph 
Schneider. 

For  Excellence  in  Reading: — 

First  Prize: — Emanuel  Geoffrey  Nathan. 

Second  Prize: — Louis  Lombardi 

Third  Prize: — Thomas  Harold  Green- 
berg. 

For  General  Excellence  in  Conduct  and 
Studies : — 

William  Allen  Denker,  Russell 
Lee  Potter,  William  Henry  Dunphy, 
Philip  Francis  Kenney,  George 
Stewart  Sanders,  Carl  Arthur  Ben- 
ander,  William  Abbott  Heller, 
Arnold  Pierson  Beverage,  William 
Norman  Elton,  Frank  Lester  Lam- 
bert, Roy  Edward  Larsen,  George 
Albert  Saxton,  Harold  William  Gale, 
Joseph  Schneider,  Frank  Dewees 
Fryer  Tice. 

For  Exemplary  Conduct  and  Fidelity: — 
Harold  Sydney  Thompson,  James 
Kenneth  Godkin,  John  Rogers 
Povah,  Edwin  Francis  Malloy,  Ed- 
ward Murphy,  John  Edward  Blair, 
Eli  Cohen,  William  Newman  Flan- 
agan, Wilfred  Fanning  Dee,  Thomas 
Drake  Barry,  George  Francis  Rae, 
Harold  Abrams,  Maurice  Thomas 
Ford,  Malcolm  Dexter  Clarke, 
Richard  Charles  Lichtenstein,  Jr. 
Moses  Aaron  Lesser,  Max  Davis, 
Carl  Vezey  Chandler,  George  John 
Kearns,  John  Francis  Stout,  Jr. 
Nathan  David  Tumaroff,  Roger 
Daniel  Mackay,  Norman  Fisher 
Stuart,  Frederick  William  O’Toole, 
Max  Makler,  John  Sullivan  Hol- 
land. 

For  Original  Written  Exercise: — 

For  an  English  Essay: — Arthur 
William  Marget. 

For  Translations  into  English: — 


For  a translation  from  Latin : — 
Bennett  Solomon. 

For  an  Original  translation  from 
the  French: — Arthur  William  Mar- 
get. 

For  Military  Drill : — 

Regimental  Prize: — Co.  C.  Capt. 
J.  J.  O’Leary,  Lieuts.  J.  D.  Sheehan, 
A.  J.  Silva. 

First  Battalion: — Co.  B.  Capt. 
E.  W.  Woodward,  Lieuts.  J.  B. 
Nathan,  E.  G.  Nathan. 

Second  Battalion: — Co.  F.  Capt. 
J.  L.  Dwyer,  Lieuts.  W.  A.  Guild, 
W.  L.  Kerr. 

Third  Battalion: — Co.  L.  Capt. 

C.  P.  Davis,  Lieuts.  H.  Master, 
R.  Van  Neste 

For  excellence  in  Manual  of  Arms: — 
Private  J.  M.  Hunt,  Sergts. 
H.  G.  Stuart,  J.  E.  Tetlow,  Jr., 

D.  B.  Valentine,  T.  S.  Moore,  W. 

E.  Preble,  H.  L.  Seely,  H.  Kroet- 
zsch,  Corps.  J.  E.  Estabrook,  W.  N. 
Flanagan. 

For  Excellence  in  Drumming: — 

Sergt.  F.  W.  Hall. 

For  Excellence  on  the  Bugle: — 

Sergt.  C.  F.  Stohn. 

Gardner  Prize: — Robert  Pierce  Casey. 
Derby  Prize: — Saul  Yesner. 

Honorable  Mention  for  Conspicuous 
Records  during  the  Entire  Course: — 


Of  Perfection  in  Attendance: — 

Francis  John  Cahill 4 years 

James  Kenneth  Godkin.  . . .5  years 
John  Joseph  O’Leary,  Jr..  . .4  years 
Robert  Louis  Schneider.  . . .4  years 
Harold  Theodore  Tisdale.  . .4  years 

Henry  Otto  Wendt 5 years 

Robert  Andrew  Young.  . . .5  years 
Of  Conduct  above  Criticism: — 

Francis  John  Cahill 4 years 

Robert  Pierce  Casey 4 years 


The  t/unio* j ai/z.hTmb'?e,  . 


c M/iiiil  1 

f *<?J 


^ v 

4 

H\RY  1st: 


D B V.,  ’16 
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Harold  William  Connolly . .4  years 
Albert  Francis  Cummings.  .4  years 
Herbert  Whiteside  O’Neill  .4  years 
Arthur  Herman  Rubenstein  4 years 
Robert  Louis  Schneider.  . . .4  years 


Everard  Deane  Seely 6 years 

Harold  Sydney  Thompson  . 4 years 
Harold  Theodore  Tisdale.  . .4  years 
Saul  Yesner 4 years 


She: — “Everything  you  are  saying 
is  going  in  one  ear  and  coming  out  the 
other.’ 

He: — “That’s  because  their  is  nothing 
in  between  to  stop  it.” 


Teacher: — (Who  after  collecting  the 
test  papers,  finds  one  with  no  name) : — 
“Whose  paper  is  this?’ 

Pupil: — -“The  name  is  on  the  paper.’ 
Teacher: — “Its  ‘obliterated.’  ’ ’ 

Pupil: — “I  beg  your  pardon,  its 
Murphy.” 


Heard  in  History. 

Teacher: — “Is  there  any  person  as 
well  known  in  History  as  Joan  of  Arc?” 
Bright  Pupil: — “Yes,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin.” 


The  saddest  words, 
The  words  I hate, 
Are  these,  “Get  up; 
It’s  after  eight.’ 


Teacher: — “I  punish  you  because  I 
love  you.” 

Pupil: — “I  wish  I was  big  enough  to 
return  your  love.” 


S’ awful  Sad: — A wagon  of  the 
American  Bug  and  Insect  Powder  Com- 
pany turned  over  in  Wabash  Avenue 
last  Saturday  and  a ton  of  powder  was 
scattered  over  the  street.  A Ford  was 
coming  down  the  street  at  the  time  and 
the  driver  could  not  apply  his  brakes 
in  time  to  avert  the  tragedy,  and  the 
poor  little  thing  turned  over  on  its  back 
and  died. 
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A parallel  is  two  lines  which  never 
meet  unless  they  are  bent. 


Freshie: — “What  do  you  have  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning?” 

Senior: — “Breakfast,  Little  one.” 


Junior: — “Did  you  give  up  anything 
during  Lent?” 

Senior: — “Yes,  hopes  of  graduation.” 


A freshman  once  to  Hades  went, 
Because  he  would  not  learn, 

They  sent  him  back  to  earth  again, 
He  was  to  green  to  burn. 

E.  H.  J.  T5. 


Middlesex,  8. 


Latin,  0. 


BOSTON  LATIN 


Saturday,  April  24,  our  team  was  de- 
feated by  Middlesex  School.  The  game 
was  not  very  interesting  as  a whole. 
Whelan  started  but  did  so  poorly  that 
Martin  went  in  and  did  well  with  the 
support  which  he  had,  getting  eleven 
strike  outs  to  Hobb’s  two. 


MIDDLESEX 


ab.  bh. 

po. 

a. 

e. 

Flower,  cf 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sherman,  2 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Hobbs,  p 

5 

2 

i 

10 

0 

Lancaster , c 

2 

2 

ii 

2 

0 

Phinney,  3 

9 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Hubbard,  1 

4 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Thayer,  It 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Baldwin,  s 

3 

i 

1 

3 

0 

McCough,  r 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

31 

8 

27 

20 

1 

ab.  bh.  po.  a.  e. 

Dowling,  c 4 0 10  0 1 

Deirner,  r 4 0 0 0 0 


Maguire,  s 4 2 10  0 


Middlesex  School 2 0 1 3 0 0 1 1 .—8 


Runs — Flower,  Sherman  2,  Hobbs,  Lancaster 
2,  Baldwin,  McCough.  Two-base  hits — Lancas- 
ter, McCough.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Hobbs 
1,  off  Martin  3.  Struck  out — By  Hobbs  2,  by 
Martin  11.  Passed  ball — Dowling.  Wild  pitch 
— Martin.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Lancaster. 
Time — 2h.  Umpire — Connelly  Attendance — 200. 
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Cambridge  H.  & L.  12.  Latin  3. 

Latin’s  team  received  another  defeat 
from  Cambridge  High  and  Latin.  The 
game  lasted  but  seven  innings  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  hour  and  the  weather. 
Dowling,  the  first  man  at  bat,  hit  a 
nice  two-bagger  to  start  things;  and 
reached  third  on  a passed  ball  while  a 
sacrifice  by  McIntyre  sent  him  home. 
Dowling  also  made  one  other  run. 
Collins  made  the  third.  Both  of  our 
pitchers  did  well,  but  the  best  of  pitchers 
could  not  have  won  with  the  support 
which  Cadigan  and  Martin  received. 

CAMBRIDGE  H.  & L. 


ab.  bh.  po.  a.  e. 

Bl’kesly,  cf .3  2 0 0 1 

Dee,  3 2 0 1 1 0 

Proctor,  1 4 2 8 0 2 

Duffee,  s 4 0 0 1 0 

Nelian,  c 2 0 9 1 0 

Adams,  If 4 1 1 0 0 

O’Con’ll,  2 3 1 1 0 0 

Ramsey,  r 3 0 0 0 0 

Hills,  p 2 0 0 1 0 

Bunker,  p 1 0 1 1 1 

Breau,  r I 0 0 0 0 

Hills,  p 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals 29  6 21  5 4 

BOSTON  LATIN. 

ab.  bh.  po.  a.  e. 

Dowling,  c 3 1 7 0 3 

Devine,  cf 3 0 2 0 1 

McIntyre,  3 3 0 10  1 

Collins,  1 3 0 4 0 1 

Martin,  If 3 1 2 2 0 

Maguire,  s 1 0 0 0 2 

Coffey,  r 2 0 1 0 0 

M’D’m't,  2 2 0 0 1 0 

Cadigan,  p 2 0 0 2 2 

Whalen,  2 1 0 1 0 0 

Malone,  s 1 0 0 0 0 

Tobin,  r 1 0 0 0 0 

O’Neil, 0 0 0 0 0 

Totals 25  2 18  5 9 

Innings 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Cambridge 4 3 4 1 0 0.  . — 12 

Boston 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 — 3 


Runs — Dowling  2,  Collins,  Blakesley  2,  Dee  2> 
Proctor  2,  Duffee  2,  Neilan,  Adams,  Hills,  Bunk- 
er. Two-base  hit — Dowling.  Sacrifice  hits — - 
Martin.  Neilan,  Maguire.  Stolen  bases — Dow- 
ling 4,  Collins,  Coffey  2,  Blakesley,  Proctor  2, 
Hills.  First  base  on  balls — Off  Cadigan  6,  off 
Morton,  off  Hills,  off  Bunker  2.  Struck  out — By 
Cadjgan  5,  by  Martin  3,  by  Bunker  2,  by  Hills  2, 
by  Mills  2.  Passed  balls — Cambridge  2,  Boston 
1 Hit  by  pitched  ball — Hills.  Time  2h.  Umpire 
— Crowley. 


Hyde  Park  2.  Latin,  5. 

With  three  veterans  back  in  the  line- 
up, the  team  had  to  win;  so  they  beat 
Hyde  Park  5 to  2.  The  fielding  was 
much  better,  considering  past  per- 
formances and  the  condition  of  the 
field.  In  the  seventh  with  one  out, 
Cousens,  our  lightning  short  stop,  made 
a neat  unassisted  double  play,  retiring 
the  side. 

BOSTON  LATIN. 


bh  po  a e 

Cousens,  ss 13  4 1 

M’Intyre,  3b 0 0 0 1 

Enwright,  If 1 0 0 0 

Dowling,  lb 1 12  2 0 

Collins,  c 0 8 0 0 

M'Guire,  2b 0 2 3 0 

Maloney,  rf 0 0 0 1 

Devine,  cf 0 0 0 0 

Martin,  p 0 2 0 0 

Totals 3 27  9 3 

HYDE  PARK. 

bh  po  a e 

Burke,  lb 0 10  2 0 

Higgins,  3b 2 110 

Scully,  ss 0 2 3 1 

Lasker,  2b 1 2 1 0 

M ’Connell,  rf 1 0 0 0 

Cun'gham,  If 0 0 0 0 

Woodw'th,  c 10  0 2 

Winch,  cf 0 0 0 0 

Hewes,  c 1 9 0 1 

Woodworth,  c 0 3 0 0 

Lawrence,  p 1 0 2 0 

Totals 7 27  9 4 

Inning 1 2 3 4 5 (5  7 8 9 

Bos.  Latin 0 1 1 0 1 002  0—6 

Hyde  Park ....  000  1 0000  1—2 

Runs — Lasker  2,  Cousens  2,  McIntyre,  En- 
wright, Dowling.  Two-base  bit — McConnell. 


Sacrifice  hit — McIntyre.  Stolen  bases — Malo- 
ney 2,  Dowling.  Struck  out — By  Martin  6,  by 
Lawrence  12,  Double  play — Cousens,  unassist- 
ed. Passed  balls — Hewes  2,  Woodworth  2.  Hit 
by  pitched  ball — Maloney  2.  Time — lh.  30m. 
Umpire — Mulcahy.  Attendance — 300 

Wellesley,  1.  Latin,  7. 

In  an  interesting  game,  full  of  hits 
and  fast  fielding,  the  team  won  from 
Wellesley  High,  seven  to  one.  For 
a while  it  seemed  as  if  the  game  was, 
lost  for  Enright  filled  the  bases,  but 
Wellesley  could  not  score  until  the 
fourth.  A feature  was  the  fielding  of 
Maloney  whose  field  consisted  of  rail- 


THE  TRACK  TEAM,  1914-15. 


Left  to  Right. — Top  Row. — Sanders  (Asst.  Mgr.),  O'Neill,  Herwitz,  Povah,  Tobin,  Duntley,  Wing,  O’Brien  (Coach). 
Middle  Row. — Malloy,  Fay,  Davis,  Marlin,  (Capt.),  Godkin  (Mgr.),  Levenson,  Amerblatt. 

Front  Row. — O’Connor,  Doherty,  Kroetzch,  Cohen,  Tumaroff,  I.eary. 


THE  CREW,  1915 


Left  to  Right — O’Connor,  Bow;  Young,  2;  Pond,  3;  Hamlin,  4;  Povah  5;  Murdough,  6;  Nathan,  7;  Hunt,  Stroke;  (Capt,)  Coyne, 
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road  and  car  tracks,  and  the  boulevard. 
Gannon  also  did  well.  Every  one  hit 
freely. 

BOSTON  LATIN 


bh 

. po. 

. a. 

e. 

( 'ousens,  s 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Mclntire,  3 

1 

2 

i 

0 

Dowling, c 

1 

7 

0 

0 

E n wright,  p 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Murphy,  1 

1 

6 

0 

l 

Gannon, cf 

2 

2 

0 

0 

McGuire, 2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Cadigan, r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maloney, If 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Totals 

7 

27 

5 

l 

WELLESLEY 

bh 

. po, 

. a. 

e. 

Delaney,  s 

0 

1 

3 

i 

Kuhlewein, 3 

3 

2 

4 

i 

WMcCabe.l 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Carey, c 

0 

9 

() 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Currier, cf 

1 

1 

0 

0 

G McCabe,  1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Welch, r 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

27 

11 

2 

Innings 1 2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Boston  L.  S.  . 3 0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

3 

0- 

-6 

Wellesley  LI.  S.  0 0 0 0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

-1 

Runs  — Dowling  2,  Cousens,  Mclntire,  En- 
wright,  Murphy,  G.  McCabe.  Two  base  hits  — 
Dowling,  Murphy,  Welch,  Curry,  Kuhlewein  2, 
G.  McCabe.  Sacrifice  hit— Welch.  Stolen  bases 
— Maloney  2,  W.  McCabe.  First  base  on  balls 
Off  Curry  1,  off  Enwright  3.  Struck  aut  — By 
Curry  6.  by  Enwight  6.  Wild  pitch  — En 
wright.  Hit  by  pitched  ball  — Murphy.  Time  — 
lh.  45m.  Umpire  — Johnson.  Attendance  — 150 


BROOKLINE  HIGH 

ab  bh  po  a e 

Lally,  3 3 0 0 0 0 

Prendergast,  If 4 1 1 0 0 

Strain,  c 5 1 3 2 1 

Fiske,  c 0 0 1 0 0 

Arthur,  cf 4 1 1 0 1 

T.  Kendrick,  p 3 0 2 5 1 

O’Hearn,  rf 5 2 0 0 0 

Johnson,  2 4 1 1 1 2 

Threshie,  l 0 0 1 0 0 

Leonardi,  ss 4 2 5 2 1 

J.  Kendrick,  1 4 1 12  2 0 

Totals  36  9 27  12  7 

BOSTON  LATIN 


ab  bh  po  a e 

Mclntire,  3 4 0 3 1 1 

Dowling,  c 4 2 6 1 0 

Enwright,  cf 4 2 0 0 0 

Cousens,  p,  s 4 1 1 9 2 

Gannon,  rf 4 1 1 0 0 

Collins,!! 2 0 11  0 1 

Maguire,  s,  2 4 0 0 2 3 

Maloney,  If 3 0 1 0 1 

Murphy,  2 2 0 1 1 1 

Cadigan,  p 2 1 0 0 0 

Totals  33  7 24  14  9 

Innings 1 234  5 6789 

Brookline  High.  .302  44000.  . — 13 
Boston  Latin.  ...00  1 02000  1 — 4 


Runs — Lally  3,  Prendergast  2,  Strain  2,  Arthur 
2,  T.  Kendrick,  O’Hearn,  Leonardi,  J.  Hendrick, 
Mclntire  2,  Dowling,  Collins.  Two-base  hits — 
Dowling,  Enwright,  Johnson.  Three-base  hits — 
O’Hearn.  Sacrifice  hits — Collins  2,  T.  Kendrick, 
Arthur.  Stolen  bases — Lally  2,  Leonardi,  Mc- 
lntire. Struck  out — By  Kendrick  3,  by  Cousens 
2,  by  Cadigan  2.  Double  play,  Cousens,  Dowling 
and  Collins.  Passed  ball — Strain.  Wild  pitch — 
Cousens.  Time — 2h.  Umpires — O’Neil  and 
Nalizer.  Attendance — 500. 


Brookline,  13.  Latin,  4. 

In  the  Brookline  game  the  team’s 
luck  changed  for  it  was  beaten,  thirteen 
to  four.  The  reason  was  not  that  Brook- 
line had  such  a good  team  but  that  our 
team  did  not  field  well;  nine  errors  being 
charged  to  them.  The  infield  combinat- 
ion was  broken  up  by  putting  Cousens 
in  the  box  and  Maguire  in  short  stop. 
When  Cadigan  went  in,  things  went  on 
better. 


Milton  High,  2 Latin,  5. 

On  Friday,  May  fourteenth,  the  team 
won  its  third  game  from  Milton  High 
School,  five  to  two.  Reiser,  who  once 
played  here  pitched  a fair  game,  allow- 
ing but  two  bases  on  balls.  Luce,  an- 
other old  Latin  School  boy  played  short 
stop.  In  this  game  the  team  hit  well, 
making  nine  safe  hits  besides  those  that 
were  put  outs.  Gannon  who  made  two 
runs,  played  a good  game. 
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M.  A.  H.  S.,  13.  Latin,  4. 

On  May  nineteenth,  the  game  with 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  seemed  to 
be  a repetition  of  one  of  the  first  games. 
A double  play  in  the  second  inning  by 
our  infield  was  about  the  only  bit  of 
fast  fielding  shown.  Long  hits  were  in 
order  for  both  teams,  Enwright  and 
Collins  both  getting  three-baggers.  The 
latter  scored  on  Cousens  hit,  but  as  a 
whole  the  team  went  to  pieces. 

Dorchester  High,  2.  Latin,  1. 

Although  the  team  lost  the  Dorchester 
game,  it  was  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  game  played  this  year.  The 
only  run  came  in  the  second  when 
Clark  passed  Coffey,  who  went  to  second 
on  Cadigan’s  sacrifice,  and  to  third  on  a 
fielder’s  choice  by  Cousens.  Enright 
hit  safely  and  brought  the  run  in. 
Dorchester  tied  the  score  in  the  next 
inning  which  remained  tied  until  the 
eighth,  when,  by  some  unfortunate  mis- 
haps, Dorchester  put  over  the  winning 
run.  The  fielding  by  both  sides  was  good 
considering  what  the  weather  conditions 
were.  Maguire  made  a neat  stop  and  a 
double  play  to  Enright.  The  score  was 
errorless. 

CREW. 

On  Saturday,  May  first,  Boston  Latin 
tried  its  crew  against  the  strong  Union 
Boat  Club  second  crew.  The  contest  was 
a fine  one  and  show'ed  the  fighting  spirit 
of  the  crew,  for  they  won  the  race  in  the 
last  two  hundred  yards  by  sheer  girt. 
Great  credit  is  due  the  crew  for  winning 
from  a crew  of  veterans,  men  of  mature 
physique  and  strength. 


The  crew  together  with  Coach  Mann- 
ing and  Mr.  Kennedy  went  against  the 
Groton  School  Crew7  on  May  eighth. 
The  course  was  on  the  rather  crooked 
1,  1-18,  mile  course  on  the  Nashua  River. 
After  the  crews  had  started  and  had 
taken  about  twenty-five  strokes,  Pond, 
no.  3,  had  the  great  misfortune  to  break 
his  seat  and  so  was  unable  to  take  a 
stroke  during  the  remainder  of  the  race. 
Thus  it  was  very  easy  for  Groton  to 
win,  as  she  did  by  about  three  lengths. 
Great  credit  should  be  given  to  Coyne, 
for  his  steering  over  the  crooked  course 
The  trial  heats  for  the  Boston  School 
championships  were  on  May  18.  On  the 
Charles  River  Basin.  Latins’  crew7  was 
in  the  first  heat  together  with  Brookline, 
Commerce,  and  Boston  College  High. 
Latin  got  a quarter  of  a length  at  the 
start  and  gradually  increased  the  lead 
to  a full  length  at  the  three-quarter 
mark.  Here  Brookline  and  Boston 
College  High  spurted  and  drew  up  on 
Latin.  The  finish  was  close,  and  every- 
one thought  that  Latin  had  won,  but 
it  was  announced  that  Brookline  had 
won  with  Boston  College  High  second. 
Apparently  Latin  School  was  at  least 
robbed  of  second  place,  and  so  shut  out 
of  the  finals.  It  would  be  a great  help 
to  school-boy  rowing,  if  the  officers  of 
the  Association  would  see  to  it  that 
those  who  judge  the  races  each  year 
were  competent  men.  Of  the  four  men 
on  the  “first”  this  year,  Hunt  is  on  the 
first,  and  Nathan  and  Murdough  are 
trying  for  the  second  on  the  inter- 
scholastic crews. 

E.  A.  M.  T7. 


Designs  and  estimates  sub- 
mitted free  of  charge.  Deal 
direct  with  the  manufacturer 
w7ho  has  devoted  25  years  to 
colating  and  making  the  highest 
grade  goods.  All  work  abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 
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